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To be published on the First of February next, an American Epition of the 


LINDENIA, 


The ‘*Graphic of Orchids,”’ 


Conducted by F. LINDEN, LUCIEN LINDEN, EM. RODIGAS, and R. A. ROLFE. 
The Colored Plates by the celebrated artists, P. DE PANNEMAEKER, A. GOOSSENS and G. SEVEREYUS. 

N AMERICAN EDITION of the LINDENIA will be published regularly on ¢he first of each month, and issued in half- 
early volumes, each of which will form an album of beautiful portraits, executed in natural colors, of rare, new or popular 
species or hybrids of Orchids. The plates are 14% inches long by 11 inches broad, which will be found a most convenient size 
for use in the Orchid-house or drawing-room. Each monthly number will contain four plates with eight pages of text in English 
only, with Latin diagnosis. The descriptive and cultural notes of the Orchids figured will be given by MM. LINDEN, RODIGAS 
and R. A. ROLFE. The horticultural press of ever country has pronounced the LINDENIA to be “ the highest class and 
cheapest illustrated publication relating to Orchids.” The printing and colored plates are executed in the most finished style, 

representing the Orchids illustrated in the most perfect and natural state, both in pseudo-bulbs, leaves and flowers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: Six Months (one half-yearly volume with 24 plates), $6, post-free, payable in advance. 


Application should be made to the publisher, M. LUCIEN LINDEN, 100 Rue Belliard, Brussels (Belgium). 
May also be had at all the principal Libraries. 9&4? A specimen number will be forwarded to any one applying to the above address. 


SHRUBBY SPIR/AS, COLORED | 
Arizfolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, etc. F oe F 
FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, Himrods, oan, NY. OLD ASH ION ED 
Send 10 cents for 


Illuminated Calend 
CLEMATIS, and 3 Coleeal Plates. PFAR GARDENS. 


HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, requested to mention that paper in cor- 


g d if] N W. responding with advertisers. 
pirea Japonica = ora, g BIN D YOUR VOLUMES. . Designed and — with hardy 
REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 5 attention given to Binding of GarpEN AND —— 


Forest Volumes in any style and at the lowest 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS. prices. All work warranted. Established 1868. 
We defy all competition in quality of goods, prices M. LEVENSON, 


and shipping advantages. Send f 


DOPFFEL & CO., 8 N. ¥. 50 CHRYSTIE ST., N. Y. 
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for Warner’s catal 
Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. ING E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. BOSTON, Mass. 


GLASS VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. “WY Fomraving 2 Pratig 60 


Importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 
Special Importation ion for Ros Rose-house purposes. 320-822 Pearl Street, 
131,183,135 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. NEW ToRx. 
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NEW AND RARE 


HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fine specimens, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 

Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest TREE SEEDLINGS, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 
Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 
European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 
Waukegan is on the C. & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 

































































































































































Catalogue Printing.—For every 
description of Catalogues and other 
artistic printing, communicate with 
Tue KNIckERBOCKER Press, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, where many of 
the most attractive illustrated Catalogues of the day 
are made. It costs little, if any, more to print a 
well planned and handsome Catalogue which will 


be preserved by the recipient, than it does to issue 
one only fit for the waste basket. 


Flower Pots. 


We give special attention to private trade, and keep 
always on hand a large and selected stock of perfectly 
made Pots, as follows : 


Hand-made, old patter, from 4-inch to 24-inch indsive. 
Machine-made, from 2-inch to 44-inch, old pattern straight sides 
“Standards,” from 13-inch to 12-inch inclusive. 


Distance should not sc private trade from using 
oe best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 
ways low and breakage nominal. Correspon lence so- 


A. H. HEWS & CoO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS. 


Rare and Choice Native and Foseien 5 varieties. Small 
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sizes for lanting. Larger sizes for H es and Or- 
nament, est, ie in fey. i Prices Low. Send 
for Catalogue. Evergreen, Wis. 











The Gill Engraving Co., 


39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 


PHOTO- ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


Cuts from Photographs, Pen and Ink and 
Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Etc., by Zinc 
Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Half-Tone. 
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| United States 
Mutual 


‘ACCIDENT 


Association 





by its justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 


to-day the largest organization fur- 


nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 


$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 
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W. BAKER & C08 
ye A Catalogue of 100 aoee 8 iss tds, 
Fortes si, eases eit many NEW Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi) 
has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 

4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
j has more than three times the 
iw strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
4 nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


ANTED, ies of Nos. 71, 7 and 98 of GARDEN 
AND FOR , the issues of Jul Y} 1889, Jan. r, 
1890, and Jan. 8, 1890. ’ Persons willing to ispose of any 
of these numbers will confer a favor by addressing 
GARDEN AND Forest Pusuisuinc Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 








Parsons & Sons Co. (Limited), 
Flushing, N. Y., 


Offer Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, Magnolia hypoleuca, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Retinospora obtusa. 
And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
cure SICK HEADACHE. 


25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 





(/nited States Nurseries, 


SHORT HILLS, NEW FERSEY. 
The acknowledged Headquarters for 
CHR YSANTHEMUMS, 
HARDY PERENNIALS, 
STOVE & GREEN-HOUSE PLANT7S, 
ORCHIDS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
SINGLE DAHLIAS, NOVELTIES. 
Thousands of plants in stock of all leading vari- 
eties of the above specialties. 
Plants clean, well grown and true to name. 
Please visit our Nurseries, or write for Cata- 
logues. Respectfully, 


PITCHER & MANDA. 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 153) 
will be the following articles: 


Muskau, a German Country Park. 
(With plan.) 


By Cuarzes Euior. 


A Vase of Chrysanthemums. (With 


illustration.) 








Winter Work Among Insects. 


By Proressor J. B. Smitu. 


Greenhouses for Amateurs, 
By J. G. Gerarp. 





The paper will contain an illustration of a vase 
Chrysanthemums from a photograph, and a map of 
the park at Muskau, Germany. 
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The Proposed Widening of the Drives in 
‘ Central Park. 


N his recent message Mayor Grant, of this city, declares 
that the question of widening and improving the drives 
in Central Park is one which demands immediate attention. 
There is nothing novel in this suggestion. The necessity 
of widening and straightening and leveling the roads of 
the park has often been urged by persons who assume that 
these roads were made primarily for pleasure-driving. But 
it should never be forgotten that the only excuse for the 
existence of such a park in such a situation is to furnish an 
opportunity for rural and sylvan recreation to an urban 
population. The scenery is the park. The drives were 
constructed to enable those who visit the park in carriages 
to enjoy the scenery just as the paths are laid to make these 
refreshing prospects available to those who come on foot. 
As has been often stated, the walks and drives are not 
essentially the park any more than knives and forks or 
glass and china are the essentials of a dinner. They are 
simply the means of making the park accessible and 
available. 

There have always been persons who have insisted on 
the necessity of a Rotten Row, a place of gallant and festal 
promenade, just as others have felt the necessity of a speed- 
road for those whose delight is in fast trotters. No doubt 
both of these objects are desirable in themselves considered, 
and so are many others that could be named, but that is 
no reason for confiscating the park, or for condemning a 
portion of it to any such purpose. If it had been originally 


intended to provide a place where the wealth and fashion 


of the city could meet for social greeting and the display 
of equipage, no man in his senses would have chosen as 
the field for such assemblage these rugged ledges, which have 
since been transformed into rolling meadows and grassy 
dales. Some level, open space would have been selected 
for such a promenade ; and now that the city has borrowed 
and spent $10,000,000 for the avowed purpose of creating 
the scenery of the park, it would be a breach of trust, as 
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well as a wild extravagance, to sequester a portion of the 
park and devote it to alien use. These millions have been 
spent to develop the park in accordance with one motive ; 
that is, in its construction and maintenance the original 
design of furnishing pastoral and reposeful prospects has 
been adhered to. Any attempt now to adapt the park to 
another and quite a different motive, to transform it into a 
display ground for stately processions, or a place for 
pleasure driving, would not only destroy the original inten- 
tion, but signally fail to fulfill the new purpose. The 
result would be a spiritless compromise between two, or 
rather several, designs ; for the men who drive fast horses 
and those devoted to athletic sports, not to speak of the 
botanists and zoologists who want gardens and the militia 
who desire more parade grounds, and the rest, will all 
insist with equal justice that their claims should be 
recognized. , 

It will be urged, as it always has been, that the roads 
can be widened without affecting the value of the land- 
scape ; but a little study of the ground will show that any 
expansion of the wheelways, besides increasing the already 
large ratio of gravel to grass, would not only displace and 
separate essential elements of the landscape, but would 
destroy many of the finest trees and most effective of the 
rugged and rocky passages in the park. The planting 
was, of course, adapted to roads of the present width, 
these roads were adjusted to the contours of the ground, 
and the modeling and planting of the road-sides are an 
integral part of the design. The widening would not only 
mean the destruction of slopes and banks and ledges that 
have been beautified with the growth of thirty years, which 
could not be replaced in a shorter time, but the sweeping 
away of trees, groups of shrubs and vine-covered rocks 
would open the views in front which are now masked by 
projecting ledges and masses of foliage, and thus destroy 
that charm of surprise which a winding course now 
ensures. Not to speak, therefore, of the immense expense 
of widening the roads, an expense which would include 
almost a complete reconstruction of the drainage system of 
the park, any considerable addition to the graveled roads 
or curtailment of the verdurous elements on either side of 
them would mean the destruction of the scenery which 
gives the park its value. 

The wheelways are now ample to fulfill the purpose for 
which they were designed, and no park drives could be 
more free from obstruction. The transverse, sunken 
and hidden roads by which traftic can be carried on 
across the park, besides the numerous bridges and arch- 
ways which have been so planned that it is possible for 
persons on foot to reach any portion of the park without 
crossing a carriage track, are devices which have demon- 
strated the foresight of the designers and more than doubled 
the efficiency of the wheelways. And finally, if they could 
be widened with no injury to the essential value of the 
park, this would do nothing to relieve congestion of the 
drives at certain points and at certain periods. As a mat- 
ter of fact, whenever a roadway is widened to make room 
for crowding carriages this will only mean, at the point se- 
lected by fashion for a festal promenade, another file of car- 
riages, and the throng will be more dense and impenetra- 
ble than ever. This is not a probable theory merely; it has 
proved true in actual practice. The promenade ground of 

fashion has been shifted more than once in both London 
and Paris within the memory of men still living, and when 
a wider space was made for the increasing number 
of vehicles the exclusives deserted it for a narrower road. 

The truth of the whole matter is, that the park roads are 
of a width which is ample for the purpose they are meant 
to serve. They cannot be enlarged without serious deface- 
ment of the beauty of the park and the practical destruc- 
tion of elements which constitute its unique charm and 
value. Even if the area of gravel should be extended at 
so great a cost, it would do nothing to relieve any tem- 
porary crowding of vehicles at special points which is 

complained of. When the throng is greatest on the East 

















Drive even now the equally attractive West Drive is com- 
paratively vacant, and if after years of labor the capacity 
of the East Drive were doubled it would probably be de- 
serted for Riverside or some other carriage road. The 
system of drives and bridle paths which are in process of 
construction, and are to connect Central Park with Morn- 
ingside and Riverside, and which can be completed in two 
years, ought to offer accommodation for all who ride or 
drive for pleasure until the extensive park areas further 
north are made ready for the growing city. In this great 
system of roads there can be found better opportunities 
for those who drive for the sake of driving, or for the display 
of horses and horsemanship, or of dress and equipage, than 
can be afforded in the narrow limits of Central Park, which, 
it should be remembered, will soon be a down-town park. 
Those who visit this park on foot will multiply much more 
rapidly than the visitors in carriages, and if it is to serve 
its highest purpose for the refreshment of this thronging 
population, its character as a rural retreat must be preserved. 


Tue first issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for the year is 
a jubilee number devoted largely to a commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of that journal’s first appearance. 
Founded by Dr. Lindley and Sir Joseph Paxton, its policy 
has always been directed by men of accurate knowledgeand 
scientific temper. Its trustedcorrespondents have been among 
the foremost of skilled cultivators and recognized authorities 
in the sciences related to horticulture. During its life of 
half a century its influence has tended to elevate and dig- 
nify the art of horticulture, not only in England, but 
throughout the world, and it was never more worthy to 
command respect than under its present management. Our 
venerable cotemporary is to be congratulated on the pos- 
session of so honorable a history, while its future is bright 
with the promise of ever increasing usefulness. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Northwestern Lumberman, in a 
recent issue of that journal, describes, with the aid of an 
illustration made from a beautiful photograph, a small tract 
of virgin forest on the northern slope of the Adirondack moun- 
tains. This picture gives some idea of what these forests 
were before their ruin had been largely effected by irre- 
sponsible management. The tract in question consists of 
1,748 acres of land, and is situated in the town of Duane, 
on the banks of Deer River. It is supposed to contain not 
less than 10,000,000 feet of pine, and the trees, as they 
appear in the illustration, stand close together, with tall, 
straight, beautiful shafts. The Pines are mixed with Spruce 
and hard-wood-trees, and lie in clusters on the ridges. 
The trees are sound, running as high as forty or fifty inches 
on the stump. From the northern slope of the Adiron- 
dacks it is safe to say, this writer remarks, that two-thirds 
of the original Pine has been cut away, although in the 
central portion of the wilderness large tracts are yet un- 
touched. In the south-west corner of the wilderness are 
dense forests of Spruce with some Pines scattered through 
them. These forests, however, are now being invaded by 
operators on a large scale, and their ruin is only a ques- 
tion of time. The most extensive lumbering now being 
done in the northern Adirondack region is on the San Regis 
River, spruce and pine being cut indiscriminately. Log- 
ging railroads, as they are understood in the west, are not, 
however, in use, the rivers being generally depended on to 
float the logs to the mills. 


Methods of Quickening the Germination of Seeds. 


T is almost always desirable to hasten the germination of 
seeds, not only that plants may be obtained more quickly, 
but also that their long exposure to the enemies which exist in 
the soil and destroy them, or many of them, if seeds are allowed 
to remain in the ground too long before germinating, may be 
avoided. Asa general rule, the fresher seeds are, the quicker 
they germinate, and, with the exception of the cases here 
enumerated, it is desirable to sow, as far as possible, the last 
seeds to ripen on any given plant. The exceptions are: 
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First. Where double flowers are desired, as in the case of 
Zinnias, China Asters, etc. 

Second. Where plants are likely to be ruined by an excess of 
growth at the expense of heading, such as in the case of Let- 
tuce, Cabbage, etc. 

Third. Where plants are liable to produce leaves at the ex- 
pense of flowers and fruits, as in the case of Tomatoes, Cucum- 
bers, Melons, etc. 

Other things being equal, seeds preserved in their natural 
envelopes up to the time of planting germinate much better 
and more quickly than those which have been washed and 
preserved without covering, even if kept in paper or cloth 
bags in a dry, equable temperature. With few exceptions, 
all seeds with fleshy coats should be preserved in their natural 
covering as long as possible. When their natural covering is 
removed, if the planting-time has not come, it is always safe 
to place the seeds between layers of fine sand containing at 
least ten per cent. of humidity, and so preserve them from 
direct contact with the atmosphere. Seeds of the Grapevine 
washed and dried at the time the fruit ripened, and then placed 
in bags and sown the following spring, germinated only in the 
proportion of eight to ten to the hundred the first year, while 
others did not germinate until the second or third year. The 
plants produced by these had the seed-leaves nearly always 
blotched with white. A part of the same seed preserved in 
their pulp to the end of December, and then placed in sand 
until the sowing-time, germinated much more quickly and in 
the proportion of seventy-five to eighty in a hundred. The 
same precaution is necessary in the case of various large oily 
seeds, such as the seeds of Oaks, the Tea-plant, the Camellia, 
Laurels, Chestnuts, Beeches, etc., which lose in a large part 
their power of germination if preserved during the winter in 
bags, and require to be sown as soon as ripe, or, at least, to be 
preserved in sand, and so prepared for germination when the 
time for sowing arrives. This is the best method, too, in the 
case of seeds with bony, hard covering, which germinate 
slowly, such as the seeds of the Olive, and of most of the Rose 
family, nut-bearing plants, etc. There are also a number of 
vegetable seeds which take a long time to germinate, such as 
those of the Parsnip, Carrot, Sugar Beet, Parsley and Tarragon; 
these are improved by being placed in layers of sand before 
planting, although their germination can be hastened by more 
active treatment. Many systems are in use for this purpose 
among gardeners. Sometimes good results are obtained by 
mixing seeds of this character with fine soil, and then, after 
placing them in a pot or sack, plunging them for some time 
into hot water. Others soak such seeds for a longer or shorter 
time, varying from six to forty-eight hours, in tepid water, to 
which is added a little salt or chlorine. Some gardeners soak 
Carrot and Beet seeds in liquid manure for two or three days 
before sowing them. All such methods are generally good if 
they are carefully used. 

I have read of certain Indian fakirs being able to cause seed 
to germinate in a few minutes with a little powder, which they 

sell afterward to an astonished public without disclosing their 
secret. They are probably very skillful prestidigitateurs, and 
their process consists in changing the seed rapidly. 

I do not recommend the method of hastening germination 
which consists in plunging seeds into water strongly impreg- 
nated with potassium or caustic soda. The strength of these 
salts is so great that if a Coffee-seed is dropped into a solution 
made with them, germination takes place at the end of a few 
hours; but seeds so treated, instead of continuing to grow, 
perish when they are transferred to the soil. 

It is said that electricity stimulates germination. Experi- 
ments which I have made in this direction have only given 
moderate results, although I recognize certain results which 
make me suppose that with proper appliances electricity would 
be a powerful and efficacious means of making old seeds or 
seeds with hard and bony coatings germinate quickly. 

I have secured the germination of seeds in half the ordinary 
time by plunging them during a period varying from six to 
thirty-six hours, according to the hardness of their coats, in 
water to which was added one-tenth of its volume of the liquid 
ammoniac of commerce. 

Any process which facilitates the transformation of the 
starchy parts of the seed into glucose and renders it assimila- 
ble by the embryo, favors its development and hastens germi- 
nation. Air, humidity and heat being the indispensable agents 
for this, it only remains to select the substances best suited to 
aid these agents in their work. That which appears to me the 
best is ammoniac. In practical application it is best applied 
in the form of fresh horse-manure or horse-manure refreshed 
with horse-urine, which should be used either mixed with 
other substances or alone, and which for this purpose should be 
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placed in a bed ina warm greenhouse. I have caused in this 
way the germination of Pear and Grape-seeds, nuts, Plum- 
stones, Almonds, the seeds of the Coffee-tree, of Palms, Sugar 
Beets, Peanuts, Fraxinella and other seeds of slow germina- 
tion in half the time needed to secure the germination of the 
same seeds sown in the ordinary condition. In the case of 
Beets, Beans, Lupins, and other plants of the Pulse family, the 
use of heated soil produces the most deplorable results on 
account of the rapid development of the cotyledons, which re- 
sults in the breaking and destruction of many embryos when 
the seeds are treated in this way. For all such seeds it is 
recommended to immerse them for six or eight hours in 
slightly-heated water, which softens the coating of the seed 
and facilitates the exit of the germ. 

There are certainly many additions to make to the examples 
I have cited, my object being simply to indicate methods of 
making experiments through which, perhaps, results may be 
reached which will be of use to future generations of garden- 
ers.— 7. B. Weber in the Revue Horticole. 
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—Mr. Duncan has been much more successful than with the 
exterior. The latter is not altogether pleasing in outline, and 
its various parts seem to lack harmonious proportion and 
unity, while the interior is harmonious, appropriate and im- 
posing. But when he actually undertakes his task, Mr. Dun- 
can will have time to study his exterior in a way that was 
impossible before the competition, and the result will no doubt 
be more satisfactory. 

Meanwhile, the chief interest for the readers of GARDEN AND 
ForEst will be with the Scheme in its entirety rather than with 
the design of the monument asa work of architecture narrowly 
so-called. The site where it will stand is one of the most 
commanding which could be found near any city in the world, 
and this is to say, of course, that especial care ought to be 
given to its environment and approaches. To place a building, 
however fine in itself, on this elevated bank, in the centre of a 
noble driveway and close above a mighty river, and not to 
give architectural accent to these surroundingss would be to 
throw away an unrivaled opportunity. Even were the place 
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Fig.-5.—Ground Plan of the Proposed Grant Monument, Riverside Drive 


The Grant Monument 


T® E competitive designs for the monument to contain 

General Grant’s tomb which were exhibited a few months 
ago have lately been shown again with the annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League in this city. It has recently been 
decreed by Congress that the hero’s remains shall not be 
transported to Washington, so it is probable that, if sufficient 
money is subscribed, the memorial will be erected on Riverside 
Drive by Mr. John H. Duncan, whose design was selected, last 
autumn, from among those just referred tu. Some of the archi- 
tect’s drawings (of course, on a greatly reduced scale) will be 
found on this and the following page. These drawings also in- 
cluded a large plan, a section and an elevation of the monu- 
ment proper; but from the three offered a general idea with 
regard to the effect of the monument can be gathered. Todo 
justice to the design the interior of the building should be 
shown, for here—in an arrangement which recalls, but by no 
means imitates, the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides at Paris 


for Riverside Park. 


still a bare hill-side to which no artist had given his attention, 
and the future estate of which was still in doubt, the architect 
ought to consider its possibilities in his design, and, in con- 
junction with a landscape-gardener, ought to prescribe some 
extensive scheme of treatment. But anartist has already here 
been at work, and has laid out the noblest driveway in the 
world, and to ignore these preparatory labors would be 
doubly unintelligent. Yet, so far as could be seen from their 
designs, no adequate thought was given to the surroundings 
of the monument by any of Mr. Duncan’s competitors. Of 
course, all of them had borne in mind the elevated character 
of the site, the free approaches to it, and the fact that it will be 
well seen from a great distance to those who shall come by 
land or water. But none of them seems to have felt the 
necessity for uniting the building to its environment in an 
integral way, or the desire to improve so rare an opportunity 
for extended and varied architectural effort. Mr. Duncan, 
however, has done this; and despite the superiority of his 
monument (in its interior at least) to that of any of his rivals, 
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it is not improbable that his sketches for its surroundings 
largely influenced the committee in their choice. 

It will be seen that he has not placed the tomb quite parallel 
with the river-bank, but somewhat diagonally, in order to make 
it face the line of the Eighth Avenue Boulevard. The way in 
which this driveway forks, so as to afford a direct approach to 
the tomb and an encircling road as well, 
seems very intelligent, and the great flights 
of steps, crowned by an equestrian statue, 
would rise with excellent effect from the 
terrace. Access to the outer terrace is 
afforded to persons on foot by the short 
lateral flights of steps, while carriages 
would turn in front of the tomb or drive 
aroundit. Butthe most ingenious and in- 
teresting part of the scheme is that which 
shows the way in which access from the . 
upper level to the river is supplied, meet- 
ing the practical end of allowing visitors to 
approach directly from the landing-stage 
at the river’s edge, and the artistic end of 
bringing the river itself into the scheme 
and doing the best that could be done to 
conceal the intrusiveness of the railway. 

It has been objected, that the great stair- 

way will have a ladder-like effect and 

ought to be very much wider. Possibly it 

might, to good advantage, be somewhat 

wider; yet, on the whole, the objection hardly seems well 
taken, and is apparently inspired by the inability of unaccus- 
tomed eyes to read an architectural elevation rightly. The lat- 
eral view certainly does not suggest a ladder-like effect, nor 
is it probable that a full view of the actual structure would do 
so, whatever the drawing might suggest to untrained eyes. 
Of course the effect is bridge-like, but the structure will be a 
bridge and ought to look like one. The various terraces and 
flights of steps and the triumphal arch which stands midway 
up can hardly be judged in reproductions so small as those 
given here. Buta general idea of the scheme is all that it is 
proposed to give, especially asit is probable that only its general 
idea is as yet fixed in the architect’s own mind. It may be ex- 
plained, however, that the retaining wall will be masked at its 
base by plantations of trees; that the spaces on either side of 
the tracks will be laid outina harmonizing way, and that broad 
zigzag driveways, which are not suggested in these hasty 
sketches, will ascend from the river level to the high ground 
on either side of the stair, supporting it to the eye and greatly 
increasing its dignity and the coherence of the whole design. 

Of course much more money will be needed for a compre- 
hensive design of this sort than for an isolated monument. 
But Americans are slow in giving money only when not con- 
vinced that they will receive its value in return, and whatever 
the sum they may here spend, they will get its value only if the 
surroundings of the monument are well considered. Mr. 
Duncan’s design for the tomb itself shows how a portion of it 
may, with good effect, be built in the beginning to contain the 
sarcophagus, while the remainder is left for future execution. 
But the ultimate success of the enterprise is more important 
than the immediate enshrinement of the sarcophagus; and, 
therefore, it would seem the better plan to spend the first in- 
stallment of money upon the approaches, retaining walls and 
terraces. Build these,and before long the tomb will surely be 


fig. 6.—View of the Grant Monument from the North. 


built. But build the tomb first, and who knows how long we 
may have to wait for the approaches, since the public so 
faintly appreciates the necessity for placing a building well 
even when it takes real interest in the building itself? Unless 
this building is fittingly placed, it will discredit us as a people 
incapable of valuing a magnificent_opportunity ; and to be fit- 
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tingly placed means that it must be united with some such wide 
architectural and Jandscape-gardening scheme as Mr. Duncan's 
drawings suggest. It is fortunate that an architect has been 
selected who has shown himself capable of realizing the true 
nature of the problem. 


New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Fig. 7.—View of the Grant Monument from the River. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


N the issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle published on the 27th 
of December there is a figure of the cones of the Colo- 
rado Silver Fir, Abies concolor, produced on a tree growing in 
the Knaphill Nursery, Woking, and possibly the first which 
the Colorado tree has produced in cultivation. Cones de- 
scribed as brown and as purple, both produced at Knaphill, 
presumedly from different trees, are represented, the tree 
bearing the last being memtioned as variety violacea. The 
color of the cones, however, is hardly a sufficient fixed char- 
acter upon which to establish even a variety. In the forests of 
Colorado green cones and purple cones are produced on trees 
standing side by side, and undistinguishable except in this 
one particular. It is not at all an unusual thing to find among 
conifers individuals of the same species producing cones 
of different colors. This occurs in the case of the Mountain 
Hemlock, 7suga Pattoniana, whose cones are sometimes dark 
purple and sometimes green; and also in the case of Adies 
lasiocarpa (the A. subalpina of American botanists), which, on 
the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington 
Territory, produces green and dark purple cones. It is not 
known even in the case of these species if the same tree pro- 
duces permanently the same colored cones or whether they 
are not in some years green and in others purple. The English 
custom of considering the White Silver Fir of the California 
Sierras, which we in this country call Ades concolor, distinct 
from the Fir of Colorado, is hardly tenable from a botanical 
point of view, desirable as it may be in garden nomenclature, 
and it is certainly not supported by the botanists who have 
had the opportunity to observe this tree growing from one 
end to the other of the immense territory it inhabits. 

In this connection may be mentioned the exceedingly 
curious and interesting Silver Fir discovered on the San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, in Arizona, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, already 
noticed in these columns. The leaves might well be taken 
for those of A. /asiocarpa, although much longer than those 
which this tree produces in Colorado and New Mexico. The 
bark, however, is very distinct from that of any of our Ameri- 
can Abies, and is composed of'a thick, corky, compressible 
layer of small compact cells, the surface of the bark beg 

nearly pure white. This struc- 
ture of the bark is so unlike 
that of our other Abies that it 
would seem to indicate a dis- 
tinct species, although this can- 
not be determined until the 

cones are seen. 
There is a charming portrait 
of the Copper Austrian Briar 
Rose in Zhe Garden, of London, of December 27th, 1890. The 
Copper Briar is one of those old-fashioned flowers which 
graced and enlivened our grandmothers’ gardens, but which 
in these days is very rarely seen, in this country at least. It is 
a native of southern Europe, and was cultivated three cen- 
turies ago in England. Mr. George Paul, the well known 
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English Rose-grower, contributes to Zhe Garden the following 
note with regard to this plant, which we should be glad to see 
more generally cultivated here: 

“It is best grown as a dwarf, though I have standards in my 
garden which flower freely, but the slender leafage and short 
time of flowering hardly render them nice- looking objects for 
the rest of the year. As dwarf bushes they succeed admira- 
bly, growing in any good light soil, either on their own roots or 
worked on Briar or Manetti stocks ; indeed, I think the stock 
gives an additional root power, and so leads to stronger and 
more vigorously pushed-up shoots, the flowers being pro- 
duced along the full length of the last year’s suckers or shoots. 

Good suckers are very valuable, and give the finest blooms. 
The small wood should, on pruning in March, be cut closely 
into the two-year-old wood, the strong wood be left long, and 
these shoots be bent over in the shape of a bow, or they may 
be pegged down parallel with the ground their full length. 

“So far this Rose has not given, to my knowledge, any 
hybrid progeny. It has been tried at Lyons, and Lacharme 
had it freely planted on the wall upon which he seeded his 
Roses, no doubt with the hope of the pollen effecting natural 
hybridization, but no seedling of his which I have seen showed 
any — of hybridization. In its native home I believe it 
seeds freely. 

‘“‘Asarock plant it is effective, and should have a sunny 
southern exposure to ripen the wood. Incommon with other 
Roses, the riper the wood the better it flowers. In saying that 
no hybrids had been produced, I do not forget Harrisoni: and 
Persian Yellow, which are probably double forms of this 
variety, Persian Yellow being probably an introduction as a 
double form from eastern gardens, as &. su/phurea also was.” 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Viburnum molle. 


HIS handsome plant is closely related to the common 
and familiar blue-fruited Viburnum or Arrowwood of 
the northern states (Viburnum dentalum). Itisa tall shrub, 
with stout stems growing sometimes fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, and slender branchlets, beset when they first 
appear, like the petioles and flower-cymes, with stellate 
pubescence, The leaves, which are borne on rather slen- 
der petioles, are broadly oval or ovate, conspicuously 
crenulate-dentate, and softly pubescent, especially on the 
lower surface. They are often four or five inches long by 
nearly as much broad. The flowers differ from those of 
I’. dentatum in their more prominent calyx-teeth, while the 
blue fruit is larger than that of that species, more pointed 
by the persistent style and rather more oily. 

V. molle* grows on some of the islands of Massachu- 
setts (Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard and Naushon) and 
extends southward to Florida and Texas. It has been 
cultivated for a number of years in the Arnold Arboretum,f 
where it is perfectly hardy, and where, like many of the 
North American Viburnums, it is a valuable and exceed- 
ingly ornamental plant, well worth a place in any collec- 


tion of hardy shrubs. cd. & 


New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, var. MACFARLANE, Rolfe, is a beauti- 
ful yellow variety, much like the variety Sandere@ in color, but 
quite different in shape. The dorsal sepal is much narrower 
and with a smaller white area, the petals narrower, but the 
bract much longer. The plant is in the collection of R. H. 
~ -asures, Esq., of Streatham.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Decem- 
ber 6th, p. 655. 

CATTLEYA REx, O’Brien, is described as a beautiful Cattleya, 
somewhat resembling C. Dowiana, var. /mschootiana, in the 
shape and color of the flowers, but with long, thin pseudo- 
bulbs, and the leaf about a foot long. It was introduced by 
Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Bruxelles. I 
have not seen it.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 13th, p. 684. 


* Viburnum molle, Michaux, “ Fi. Bor. Am.,” i., 180.—Gray, Am.,” 


i, 1r.—Watson & Coulter, “‘Gray’s Man. N. States,” ed. 6, 218. 

V. scabrellum, Chapman, “ F1.S. States,” 172. 

t There seems to be considerable confusion with regard to the correct deter: 
mination of V. wolfe in collections. It has been received at the Arboretum from 
the Parsons Nursery at Flushing as V. /evigatum, and also as I’. Nepalense ; and 
the V. pubescens of the Kew Arboretum (No. 1104) is not Pursh’s plant of that name, 
but V. meolle. 


“Syn. FL. N. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM x ANTIGONE, Rolfe, is a most elegant hybrid, 
raised by Mr. Seden in the establishment of Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, from C. Lawrenceanum, fertilized 
with the pollen of C. niveum. It is much like the former in 
habit, but the flowers are white, variously nerved and veined 
with light purple, thus more nearly resembling the pollen 
parent, though tolerably intermediate in shape. The leaves 
are very handsomely variegated. It received a first-class cer- 
tificate from the Royal Horticultural Society on November 
11th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 716; also 
November 15th, p. 570, and November 22d, p. 602. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X DorIs, Rolfe, isa pretty hybrid raised in the 
collection of N. C. Cookson, Esq., of Wylam-on-Tyne, from 
C. venustum fertilized with the pollen of C. Stonei. It has re- 
tained largely the characters of the mother plant, the influence 
of C. Stonei being unusually small. A second plant, however, 
is said to show more of the Stonei character, It received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Seciety on No- 
vember 11th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 
716; also November 15th, p. 570, and November 22d, p. 602. 

Kew. R. A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ORCHIDS.—The interesting experiments 
made by Mr. Moore on his Orchids at Glasnevin were referred 
to a few weeks ago. I refer to them again for the purpose of 
showing how similar results to those obtained by Mr. Moore 
have been arrived at by a grower in the south of England, Mr. 
Spencer, gardener at Goodrich Court, in Rosshire, who writes 
“I gave all our Cypripediums, except C. xiveum and its allie s, 
a dressing in June of Jensen's fish guano, which they took to 
amazingly. They havealso received several doses of manure 
water from the stable tank, and they show their appreciation 
of it by the darker color of the foliage and robustness of health 
generally. As an example, I may mention C. Spicerianum, ot 
which a plant purchased six years ago, when it was in a small 
sixty pot, is now in a twelve-inch pot and recently carried 
seventeen flower-scapes, bearing a total of thirty-two blooms, 
thirteen of the scapes carrying each a pair of flowers, one 
three flowers, and three one flower each. I think this is a 
proof of the good that results from feeding well these plants 
when growing. I also use manure for Celogyne cris- 
fata with good effect. Although I have not ventured yet to 
directly apply manure to Lzelias, Cattleyas and similar Orchids, 
I see no reason why it should not prove more or less bene- 
ficial for them and for all Orchids if applied with discretion. 
Meanwhile, I take care to keep the atmosphere of the houses 
impregnated with ammonia by means of frequent dampings 
down with stable drainings. ‘This must make a difference to 
all the plants with roots exposed to the air, such as Vandas, 
Oncidiums, etc. We shall in time, perhaps, get to grow 
many Orchids as fat as we now grow Cockscombs and 
Hyacinths.” 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MRsS. BEAL is the best by far of all the 
white late-flowering varieties, at any rate it is superior to any 
other at Kew. It makes a nice shapely plant, the flowers are 
large, particularly elegant in arrangement of florets, and of the 
purest snow white, without even asuspicion of green in them. 
If I wanted a large quantity of a particularly pleasing white 
flower for Christmas decorations I should grow a good many 
plants of this Chrysanthemum. 

Mrs. ALPHEUS HARDY is proving something of a failure 
here as a decorative plant; the flowers are 1 rarely even respect- 
able in form, often they fail to open regularly, and when 
open they are curious merely. All this, too, notwith- 
standing the most careful treatment, such as, if given to any 
other variety, would never fail to produce first-rate plants. 

The Official Catalogue of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society (centenary edition) has lately been issued. It contains 
acareful, interesting paper on the history of the Chrysanthemum 
by Mr. Harman Payne; a bibliographical list; select descriptive 
lists of the best exhibition kinds in each of the ten sections into 
which Chrysanthemums are now divided ; a general alphabeti- 
cal list with synonymy, and a list of new unvouched varieties. 
The raiser’s name and year of distribution are given with each 
of the recognized kinds. Altogether the book contains much 
useful information, and will interest both growers and ad- 
mirers of the Chrysanthemum. Its price is one shilling, and 
itis sold by E. W. Allen, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London. 

STATICES are among the most useful of winter-flowering 
plants; they grow and flower freely, they are fog-proof, and 
the dull winter weather does not appreciably affect them. Then 
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their blooms remain fresh so long that some people even 
grumble at them on that account. Now, when all the usual 
winter flowers are either destroyed or damaged by bad 
weather, the Statices are conspicuous for the bright blue, purple 
and white of their flowers. 1 fancy these plants have gone out 
of fashion; at any rate, one sees and hears little about them; 
and yet they are first-class greenhouse plants, which with a lit- 
tle management may be had in bloom not only in December, 
but almost the whole year through. 

THE WEATHER.—The effect of the dark, foggy, cold weather 
of the last three weeks has caused the destruction of many 
herbaceous in-door plants, of almost all flowers, and much 
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work by gas-light all the day through. It appears as though 
gardening in winter will soon be practically impossible in the 
vicinity of London. 

AppLEs.—-The scarcity of English apples this Christmas has 
enabled dealers in American apples to ‘‘make hay.” Thou- 
sands of barrels of American kinds found ready and remu- 
nerative sale in London last week; for instance, Newtown 
Pippins sold readily at forty-two shillings a barrel, while the 
poorest samples fetched twenty-four shillings a barrel whole- 
sale. 

ONIONS.—The finest samples of English onions that I have 
seen were exhibited lately ata meeting of the Royal Horticul- 


Fig. 8.—Viburnum molle.—See page 29. 


harm to even sturdy-leaved, hard-wooded plants. I have 
never seen anything so disheartening as the winter-flowering 
Begonias, Acanthads, Bouvardias, Salvias, Poinsettias, Rein- 
wardtias, Camellias and Azaleas are in London gardens now. 
Some of these plants have lost every leaf, and the flowers have 
withered before opening; others are blotched and disfigured 
as though they had been frozen.  Orchid-flowers have faded 
almost as soon as they opened, while some have dropped 
when the buds were quite small. At Kew we have suffered 
very much, but in the nurseries at Chelsea and other places 
nearer the city the damage is even greater than here. Plants 
which have hitherto resisted the poison of the fogs have been 
terribly damaged by the continued absence of anything ap- 
proaching sunlight. Day after day we have been compelled to 


tural Society by Mr. Deverill, of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, the 
raiser of some first-rate sorts. ‘‘ Deverill’s Pedigree Onions,” 
as he calls them, are remarkable for their size, firmness and 
flavor. Bulbs weighing two pounds each are easily grown 
from Deverill’s seeds on good rich loam. One variety, called 
« Ailsa Craig,” is the largest, heaviest and handsomest onion 
ever raised in England. The flesh is white, very mild in 
flavor ; the bulb comes quickly to maturity, is a good keeper 
and weighs from two to three pounds. Mr. Deverill exhibited 
a bushel or so of this variety, and the bulbs, of a pale straw 
color, looked like large turnips. The cultural directions for ob- 
taining these fine results are given by Mr. Deverill as follows: 
‘The soil is a heavy blackish loam, resting on red clay, and 
it receives a tremendous dressing of stable manure in the 
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month of October, and, if the weather is dry, a good coat of 
salt; the ground is then trenched two feet deep and left until 
the spring, when a top dressing of soot is applied. In March 
or April the ground is raked and made ready to receive the 
Onions, the seed of which wassown the last week in February, in 
boxes, then hardened off, and planted the first week in May, in 
drilis eighteen inches apart, seven inches being allowed from 
plant to plant. There are two rows of Onions, then a path two 
feet wide and two rows of Onions again, andsoon. The beds 
are top dressed with well spent manure, and several doses of 
soot are sown broadcast during the season; the beds being 
well watered in dry weather, thoroughly soaked between the 
rows, the two-foot path between each two drills being very 
convenient for the purpose. 

“This method of cultivation produced the finest bed of 
Onions ever grown in the United Kingdom. Hundreds of 
bulbs could be picked weighing from a pound to a pound and 
a half each, and scores from two pounds to two and a half 
pounds. A dozen bulbs scaled twenty-eight and a half pounds, 
and six bulbs fifteen and three-fourths pounds.” 

London. 


W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—III. 


‘THE pretty little Burnet or Scotch Rose, the type of which 
is known to botanists as Rosa spinosissima (or R. pim- 
pinellifolia), has been so long and so much cultivated that 
innumerable forms and variations of it are now grown, It 
appears to hybridize naturally and easily with a number of 
species of Roses belonging to other groups, so that many 
of the forms ciassed under &. sPinosissima in catalogues are 
in reality mixtures with other species. The erect, though 
dwarf, and much branched habit of the plant; the very 
.nhumerous prickles of unequal length with which its branches 
are armed, and the generally small leaflets, serve as a rule to 
distinguish these Roses from any others in cultivation. As it 
grows wild in its native habitats in Europe and Asia, the Bur- 
net Rose seldom exceeds a foot or a foot and a half in height, 
and its rather small flowers are borne singly, and are either 
white or pink in color. In cultivation the plants attain a height 
of from two to three feet. While many double flowered 
forms have been developed, those with single blossoms, of 
varying sizes and shades of color, are none the less beautiful. 
One of the prettiest of these in the Arboretum has flowers of 
a very delicate pinkish white color, which expand from two to 
two and a half inches across. The flowers of these Roses 
appear early in the season, and they continue to bloom for two 
or three weeks, and are followed in August and September 
by large, solitary, almost globular, and very firm hips, con- 
spicuous by their purplish black, or sometimes deep red, 
color, which also extends down the somewhat thick and fleshy 
fruit-stalks. As the foliage of this species is good and persists 
late, it is often useful for massing in clumps in shrubberies. 
Any peculiar form of this Rose must necessarily be propa- 
gated by cuttings or layers or other modes of division ; seeds 
cannot be depended on to come true to the character desired. 
Although the single-flowered Yellow Eglantine Rose (Rosa 
Jutea) has been in cultivation for centuries, it still appears to be 
one of the rarest of wild Roses in northern American gardens. 
This may be partly accounted for by the fact that it does not 
seem sufficiently hardy and enduring under ordinary circum- 
stances to make it popular. Nevertheless it will do well in 
sheltered situations, and its large single yellow flowers are 
quite as interesting and beautiful as those of any double yellow 
Rose we ordinarily meet with. Besides the deep color of this 
Rose there are the variations, which are of a deep coppery, 
lurid red or scarlet hue on the upper side of the petals and 
yellowish beneath, giving to them an unusual or unique place 
in the genus. Although the flowers are less enduring than 
those of the double Yellow Harrison, or the handsome, but 
troublesome and generally unsatisfactory, Persian Yellow, they 
are quite as attractive as either of these double Roses when 
growing side by side with them in the garden, and are well 
worth a little space in any collection. While the little Scotch 
Rose is generally noted for its more or less rounded or compact 
habit under cultivation, the Yellow Eglantine is disposed to 
become straggling, and requires to be carefully trained, and 
judiciously, but not too severely, pruned. Plenty of warmth 
and sunlight and moisture are essentials to its successful culti- 
vation. As there is little likelihood of confusing the foliage 
and flowers of this with other species, it may sometimes be 
budded or grafted to advantage upon other kinds suitable as 
stocks. 
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The Sweet Briar Rose (Rosa rubiginosa), or Eglantine, as it 
is also sometimes called, is one of the few examples where a 
single or primitive Rose has taken and held a place in gar- 
dens, although its popularity has, no doubt, been partly owing 
to the peculiar sweet-scented and agreeable fragrance given off 
by the foliage when rubbed or bruised. This odor originates in 
the rusty-colored glands which cover the leaves and buds and 
which suggested the name of the Rusty-leaved Rose for this 
plant. It is one of those species in which long cultivation and 
selection have produced many modifications and well estab- 
lished variations. Around it may be grouped a number of 
others generally described as distinct, but which are hardly 
separable as species from the horticulturist’s point of view. 
Some of them are deficient in the true Sweet Briar fragrance, 
and relationship to the Dog Rose (2. canina) and other spe- 
cies may sometimes be indicated. &. micrantha hardly dif- 
fers from the Sweet Briar except in the size of its flowers 
and fruit; and others closely allied go under such names as 
R. graveolens, Wt. Belgradensis, R. Caballicensis and R. agres- 
tis. The flowers of some of these are white, others are rose 
colored; and they are generally, although not always, followed 
by an abundance of bright red fruit, which remains conspicu- 
ous throughout most of the winter. 2. rudbiginosa, var. echi- 
nocarpa, as it grows in the Arboretum is a very robust plant 
with flowers of a bright rose color, which expand over two 
and a half inches across, and some of whose stamens become 
transformed into petals, showing the tendency toward the 
double forms which have already been evolved trom this spe- 
cies. The Sweet Briar has escaped from gardens and become 
naturalized in many of the older settled localities in America, 
from Nova Scotia and the St. Lawrence Valley to the southern 
states. Gardeners have occasionally found it of value as a 
stock upon which to bud some kinds of our garden Roses. 

The Sweet Briar appears to be, more than any otherspecies, 
subject to large mossy-looking deformations or excrescences 
on its stems and branches. These are caused by a gall-making 
insect (Rhodites rose), of which a considerable number, occu- 
pying separate cells, are to be found in each mossy cluster. 
They naturally interfere somewhat with the free growth of the 
plant, and where they occurin such abundance as to be annoy- 
ing the galls may be cut from the bushes in winter and burned, 
for the insects do not leave them until the following spring or 
early summer. 

The Dog Rose (2. canina) has also become spontaneous in 
some parts of this country. There are a large number of 
plants, mostly found in Europe, to which varietal or specific 
names have been given, but which bear more or less affinity 
to the typical Dog Rose. The principal use which has been 
found for this Rose is as a stock upon which to bud or graft 
many of our finest garden kinds, as thus treated they give bet- 
ter satisfaction than when grown on their own roots or upon 
other stocks. 

The Red-leaved Rose (2. rudbrifolia, a name which Professor 
Crépin now replaces by the older 2. ferruginea), a native of 
some parts of Europe, is perhaps more curious and odd than 
really beautiful, the dark pinkish or purplish red leaves con- 
trasting strongly with the foliage of other species. The plant 
grows five or six feet in height, and produces numerous rather 
small flowers, which are hardly distinguishable from the leaves 
in color, When not too freely used this Kose may be so 
planted among other green-foliaged plants in shrubberies that 
it will give a pleasing effect and variety. It is still uncommon 
in this country ; but it will be found perfectly hardy in exposed 
situations, even where the temperature falls to twenty or thirty 
degrees below zero. Mf : 

7. G, Fack. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
Rose Notes. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING VARIETIES.—No variety surpasses the 
old Souvenir de Malmaison as an autumn bloomer. In many 
of the northern states, where our winters are a constant suc- 
cession of hard freezing and complete thawing, this and many 
other out-door Roses are so crippled by the sudden changes 
as to have little chance to show us their best points. They 
may often be seen in really fine form in localities of extreme 
cold, but this is where they are not subject to these trying 
thaws; in both situations, however, a judicious winter pro- 
tection, which allows a good circulation of air about the plant, 
will usually be found of great benefit. 

In the milder climate of England and in the more favored 
areas of our own country, especially in the Ohio Valley and south- 
ward, the Malmaison, with Sombreul for a lovely companion, 
are beautiful beyond description. Cave Hill Cemetery, at 
Louisville, is a garden of Roses, and it is seldom seen to greater 
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advantage than when these two fine varieties, with Hermosa 
for a modest third, are in the full flush of their autumn bloom. 
Not a stray Rose here and there, but Roses in the greatest pro- 
fusion and on every side. 

Of the hybrid Teas, La France is often noticeably beautiful 
in the autumn; but this entire section of the Rose family, not- 
withstanding that it contains some of our most delightful varie- 
ties, is rendered almost unfit for out-door planting in the north, 


owing to its susceptibility to the ravages of that dreaded dis-. 


ease, Black Spot. I cannot refrain from calling attention to a 
near and lovely relation of La France, the Viscountess Folke- 
stone. One of the late Mr. Bennett's pedigree seedlings, it is 
not surpassed in beauty by any Rose extant. There are many 
locations through our middle states where it winters finely, 
and seems a Rose absolutely without fault. The flower is of 
grand size and the most finished form; the texture is like 
satin ; the color is white, shading to a soft flesh tint at the base 
of the petals, giving it a bright illumined appearance. 

MADAME WILLERMOZ (TEA).—This beautiful Rose was in- 
troduced by Lacharme in 1845, but has become badly con- 
fused in our country with Madame Denis, which it much 
resembles. Wherever the Tea Rose flourishes Madame 
Willermoz is seen in perfection, a beautiful flesh-white flower 
of rounded, symmetrical form, set in large leathery foliage 
of great beauty. Lettie Coles, an exquisite sport from Madame 
Willermoz, is very popular in our country, as it deserves to be; 
it is identical with the latter save in color, which is soft China 
pink of varying shades. 

Dr. GRILL (TEA).—This is a comparatively new Rose (1888, 
I believe), and must be classed among tender Teas until a 
more complete trial out-of-doors shall entitle it to a better 
position. For the conservatory it is a most beautiful variety, 
the color being coppery yellow, with rosy reverse shadings. 
The outer petals are large and shell-shaped, and enclose a full 


double centre of short petals of very brilliant color. It is a 
strong, free grower. . 
Richoend, Ind. E. G. Hill. 


The Cultivation of Native Orchids. 


“THE hardy native Orchids, as a class, are not aseasily grown 

as most other wild flowers. Almost all of them grow in 
situations and conditions quite unlike those offered by an 
ordinary garden. Many of them, in fact the majority, are bog- 
plants, and when transplanted into an unmodified garden soil, 
even though they may flower for one season, do not acquire 
strength for a second year and soon die. Those which do not 
grow on bogs often grow where the conditions are similar to 
those of a bog, and some of these will flourish in soil which, 
though not wet, never becomes perfectly dry. 

The Cypripediums, or Lady Slippers, are perhaps the most 
desirable of the family, and, except C. acau/e, are the easiest to 
manage. If not planted on a bog they need a specially pre- 
pared soil, and to give them this, good drainage, shade and 
plenty of peat or leaf-mould are necessary. Let it be well and 
deeply mixed into the soil. For C. spectabile, which is the 
queen of Lady Slippers, and also for the little Ram’s Head Lady 
Slipper (C. arietinum), it is quite important that the roots do 
not come in contact with a gravelly or sandy soil, as this seems 
not to agree with them. Therefore, when planting in such 
soils, in addition to the peat already mixed in, enough of the 
pure peat should be used to surround the roots. The two yel- 
low Cypripediums—C. pubescens and C. parviflorum—are the 
least particular about their location ; but even they delight in 
the leaf-mould, and will do enough better to pay for applying 
it. There seems to be considerable difficulty in establishing 
C. acaule in cultivation, though the soil selected for it may be 
almost exactly like that in which it is found growing wild. One 
reason for this may be that the foliage is sensitive to gravel or 
sand, and, when planted without a mulch, the heavy rains 
spatter the soil over its leaves, which seems to poison them. 
No doubt this is one reason why a good many other plants do 
not prosper in cultivation which might do so if this were pre- 
vented. It is well known to farmers and gardeners that this 
is very injurious to the leaves of Beans, and for this reason 
they never hoe them when their foliage is wet. In very light 
sandy soils heavy rains alone so injure the foliage of some 
varieties of bush Beans that they cannot be successfully 
grown, and in such soils pole or running varieties are often 
preferred, because their foliage is held up above the reach of 
the soil even in the hardest showers. Naturally most plants 
have sufficient mulch around them to prevent this. The 


buds and ground about them covered with leaves, grass or 
moss prevent the soil from getting onto the foliage. C. 
acaule often grows on bogs, yet is more frequently found on 
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higher ground, especially in Pine-woods. Mr. Edward Gillett 
has had the best success in growing it when mulched with 
Pine-needles. This would seem to be a natural covering, and 
if planted in the fall and the buds covered by an inch or more 
of this mulch, they would readily penetrate it in spring, and 
when unfolding after, no particles of the soil underneath could 
reach the leaves. 

There are other Orchids, seldom seen except in bogs, 
which may. be treated like the Cypripediums on upland soils 
and made to prosper. Such Habenarias as H. tridentata, H. 
hyperborea, H. dilatata, H. blephariglottis, H. lacera, H. 
psycodes and H. fimbriata have flourished on higher ground 
than their natural habitat in soils which were prepared for 
them. Artificial bogs seem the most natural place for them 
in cultivation, but it is not necessary to discard them entirely 
if no bog is to be had. : 

Calopogon pulchellus, a natural bog plant, usually growing 
with Pogonia ophioglossoides, is frequently found on upland in 
wet or moist sand, and may be grown in garden soil, treated 
like the Habenarias, but Pogonia ophioglossoides and Arethusa 
do not flourish except in bogs. They may be grown in pots, 
but require the same conditions as on a bog. 

The delicate and charming little Calypso, planted in moist, 
dark soil in autumn, and protected during winter with a few 
leaves, will come out thrifty in*the spring and bear perfect 
flowers. After the flowering season is past, however, durin 
its dormant season, which is from early June until the middle 
of October, comes the most critical time for this plant. The 
cool and dark Cedar-swamps, where it is found in New Eng- 
land, afford during the hot summer months just such sur- 
roundings as the bulbs need, surroundings not easily copied 
in a garden. But I believe if the right mulch is applied, one 
which will protect it from the heat and keep it always moist, 
and then removed at the time the fall growth begins, even this 
may be grown and flowered more than one season in a cool 
nook of the garden. 

Aplectrum hiemale (Putty-root) is one of the easiest Orchids 
to transplant. Though by no means common, it can be relied 
on to live if fairly treated. A fine chip dirt, used as a heavy 
mulch over the bulbs, in moist, well-drained soil, is at once 
the best food and the surest protection for this plant. 

The Habenarias, such as H. bracteata, H. Hookeri and 
Hf. orbiculata, which grow on drier soil in rich woods, 
require less care in their treatment. They seem to take 
readily to cultivation if well developed roots are used in 
setting. These species when taken up in flower do not ma- 
ture their buds in a new place so well as the Cypripediums. 

One of the hardest Orchids to establish in cultivation is the 
common Orchis sfectabilis. It must havea moist, shady place, 
with perfect drainage. Leaf mould and sand is the best mix- 
ture for it. Only the strongest roots should be used in setting, 
and a mulch of something like fine leaves over the roots will 
be useful in protecting them from the severe cold and to keep 


the soil from the leaves in spring. 
Southwick, Mass. FH. Horsford. 


Oxalis floribunda. 


THE genus Oxalis has almost disappeared from the cata- 

logues. Why this should be so is hard to say, for many 
of the species are highly ornamental, of neat, compact growth 
and easy culture. 

O. floribunda is one of the group having thick, fibrous roots 
and a stout fleshy body which begins as a round tuber and 
grows upward into a short succulent trunk, generally with a 
few tuberous, almost globular, branches at the top when the 
plant gets old. I consider this species a very desirable one for 
either winter or summer flowering, and of the innumerable 
seedlings which spring up around the old plants have made a 
selection of several very distinct and pretty varieties. The 
typical form is red of a shade inclining to rose ; and this was 
the first which I obtained many years ago. My original plant 
had blossoms with narrow petals, overlapping hardly any, if at 
all. Ninety-nine per cent. of accidental seedlings will have 
that undesirable form which I have heard called “ mill- 
wheely,” but I found one about five years ago whose petals 
overlapped almost to the very circumference, making a beauti- 
ful round blossom about the size of a silver dime. 

I have, of course, kept this variety, and have sown its seed 
whenever I| could get it, which is a matter of chance, for the 
seed-vessel of Oxalis opens with a snap when ripe, scattering the 
seedfarandnear. Ihavethusobtained a beautiful white flower 
as round and perfect as the parent. When the sun shines this 
kindisas brightand pretty as can be imagined. Another seedling 
is bright lilac; a very distinct kind, not so perfect in shape as the 
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others, but somewhat larger and well worth growing. Still 
another is a bright pink, with wavy edges; I consider this one 
the best’of all. 

I have not yet succeeded in getting a very good two-colored 
sort, though I have a variety whose flowers are white with a 
pink tip to each petal, and another with rose-centered white blos- 
soms. These are both too narrow in petal to be perfectly satis- 
factory. A pink one, whose color is altogether different from 
the pink one mentioned above, is also not quite to my liking; 
still I keep them, hoping to get, some time, good shape in con- 
nection with these colors. 

I am best pleased, however, with a hybrid raised from O. 
floribunda type fertilized by O. articulata, a species of similar 
style of growth which flowers in August, bearing perfectly 
circular blossoms of a light mauve color. This hybrid, which 
is, as far as I know, the only one in existence, has the ever- 
blooming habit of the pistillate parent and its comparatively 
small flowers. These are of a deep shade of red, with a dis- 
tinct bluish tinge. The shape is equal to that of the staminate 
parent, whose influence is also apparent in the foliage. 

If the varieties of O. foribunda are grown continually in a 
pot they will blossom twelve months in the year, but in a few 
years the roots will be so crowded that the flowers will fall off 
in size, and the plant will probably become infested with red 
spider. I prefer, therefore, to plant them out in the garden in 
May, where they will be objects of beauty on every sunny day, 
growing finer and finer as the season progresses, getting too 
large before winter to be covered by a half-bushel measure. 
At the end of October they should be dug up, the foliage and 
flowers sheared off close to the stump. As many of the lump- 
ish branches as are wanted for winter blooming should be 
broken off and potted singly in five-inch pots. They willstrike 
root and develop leaves and flowers in a very short time, and, 
either on brackets or hanging baskets, will give their owner 
great pleasure until the following May, when they should be 
‘planted out. ; 

Ifit is desired to keep any of the plants dormant throughthe 
winter they may be carried through successfully by packing 


them in damp moss or earth. : 
Canton, Mass. W. E. Endicott. 


Cypripedium Fairiéanum. 


Cypripedium Fairieanum may be reckoned among the 
dwarf-growing kinds, its: bright green, oblong-acute leaves 
not being more than three to five inches long, and about an 
inch broad in the widest portion, while the pale green, slender 
hairy scapes seldom exceed four to six inches in height and 
bear a single flower. The latter measures about three inches 
from the tip of the upper sepal to the point of the slipper, so 
that it cannot be considered a large flower. But what it lacks 
in size is made up for in beauty, and this fact is universally 
acknowledged. The upper sepal is almost oval in outline, 
with a slightly ciliate wavy margin, the upper portion of which 
is turned in to the front on each side. The ground color is 
creamy white, tinged with pale yellowish green at the base, 
and longitudinally traversed by rich purple stripes, which form 
a beautiful net-work on each side, giving the plant one of its 
most charming features. The lower sepal is much smaller, 
pale green and veined with dark purple. Perhaps one of the 
best descriptions on record of the petals is that they resemble 
the horns of a buffalo, being first bent down and then curved 
upward. They are oblong-acute, and have the wavy margins 
densely fringed with blackish shining hairs. The surface is 
pale yellowish white, striped lengthwise with thin purplish 
lines, which, however, form bands, owing to contiguity, near the 
margins on the apical portion. The small, neat-looking pouch 
is pale green washed with brown, and has a few conspicuous 
dark purple veins, which give off smaller ones on each side, 
while the creamy white, inflexed basal lobes form a strong 
relief to the several purple spots with which they are 
decorated. 

Like C. superbiens, the subject of this note is remarkable 
inasmuch as its native country is unknown, and is merely con- 
jectural, notwithstanding that it is stated in the Flore des 
Serres for 1857 that C. Fairieanum was received from 
Bhotan. But it has never been found in that region, and 
all the plants in cultivation have been propagated from 
the first few plants which reached Europe. This event 
occurred in 1857, or perhaps earlier, but the first notice 
of C. Fairieanum was by Sir W. J. Hooker, who received 
flowers from Mr. Reid, of Burnham, Somerset, and Mr. Parker, 
of Holloway, and had a figure prepared for the Botanical 
Magazine (t. 5024). The specific name commemorates Mr. 
Fairie, of Liverpool, who exhibited the plant at a meeting of 
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the Royal Horticultural Society in 1857, when Dr. Lindley 
named it after him. It has been stated also that C. Fairieanum 
was supposed to have been sold at the London auction rooms 
with a miscellaneous collection of Orchids imported from 
Assam, and it was in this way introduced to cultivation. It is 
naturally very scarce, and will no doubt require many years 
- careful propagation to render it in any way a common 
plant. 

It will be found best to grow this species in a house not too 
warm nor too cold—in fact, what is technically termed “ inter- 
mediate.” The temperature in winter may vary from fifty-five 
to sixty degrees Fahr., and about ten degrees more in the 
summer months, gradually raising by a degree or two until 
the warmest period is reached, and again gradually decreasing 
as the cold winter months approach. Small, well drained pans 
which can be suspended near the glass appear to be the most 
fitting receptacles in which to grow C. Fairieanum, and the 
compost may consist of rich, rough peat and fresh sphagnum. 
As to watering and ventilation, the gardener must, of course, 
exercise his own judgment in these matters, giving greater or 
less supplies of water according as the plant shows an inclina- 
tion to grow vigorously or tu rest, and air to strengthen the 
growths when there is no danger of creating any great or 
sudden fall in the temperature by cold and piercing draughts. 

Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


The Mignonette Disease. 


[XN a large house devoted almost entirely to the growth of 

Mignonette I lately observed thousands of plants strug- 
gling to come into bloom, but lamentably failing because of a 
fungous parasite which was preying upon them. The whole 
expanse of Mignonette had a sickly appearance, for the lower 
leaves were either entirely dead or badly spotted. The Fungus 
sends its fine threads through the substance of the stem and 
leaf and shortly they come to the surface in certain places, the 
green of the normal leaf disappears and soon upon the white 
spots dark specks are produced. These are due to the forma- 
tion of multitudes of spores, and as they are carried away by 
the wind when dry, or by the water when wet, the disease is 
spread from plant to plant. 

Last year the section of Vegetable Pathology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington had this disease under in- 
vestigation, and the results have recently been published in its 
annual report with a colored page plate. Therefore, for the 
Mignonette-growers now suffering from this trouble, some of the 
facts of that investigation, together with the remedies that 
proved effective, are here givenin brief. The Fungus doing the 
mischief has been known for twenty years or more, and was 
named Cercospora resede@ in 1870. The Cercosporas are, many 
of them, serious enemies to growing crops, but, as a rule, are 
within the reach of remedies when taken in season. The 
Fungus itself is entirely microscopic, and only becomes 
noticeable when it has killed a portion of the tissue it is feed- 
ing upon. It, therefore, is not reasonable to hope that any 
substance can be applied that will restore the lifeless spots of 
a leaf to health. The chief point is to check the further spread 
of the disease and permit the dead portions to be superseded 
by new healthy ones. The spores, for example, are all borne 
upon short stalks that project from the surface of the diseased 
ee. and are therefore within easy reach of a fungicide. In 
ike manner these spores must fall and germinate upon the 
surface of the plant; therefore, the coating over of the surface 
of diseased and healthy plants at the same time kills the spores 
before they have become desseminated and destroys others 
that may have reached the healthy plants and are possibly be- 
ginning to germinate and penetrate the substance. 

It was found that while the ammoniacal solution of carbonate 
of copper checked the spread of the disease, the Bordeaux 
mixture was the mostSuccessful. This made in the ordinary 
way and sprayed upon the bed liberally about once per week 
saved the plants when they were not so far gone as to appear 
worthless at the outset. 

Any Mignonette-grower whose plants are suffering frorn the 
disease can test the efficacy of the Bordeaux mixture by 
omitting to spray certain portions of his beds, and in that way 
be an experimenter for himself. 

Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Acacia pubescens.—This is one of the best of a large genus, 
and should be grown wherever space can be afforded. It 
is now in flower at Wellesley College, and in the gardens of 
Mr. H. H. Hunnewell there are two very large specimens, 
measuring nearly, if not quite, ten feet in diameter, which will 
make a magnificent display in about a month, with their long, 
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drooping, panicled branchlets covered with small, globular, sul- 
phur colored flowers, filling the air with a delicious fragrance. 
Some Acaciasare difficult to propagate by cuttings, and I believe 
this is one of them. They are, however, easily raised from 
seed, and seedlings invariably make the best plants. Acacias 
make roots rapidly, and quickly fill whatever space is allotted 
to them. When they are finally placed in tubs as large as can 
be conveniently handled, frequent top-dressings of rich soil 
will keep them in good condition for many years, They may 
be kept in symmetrical form by a little yearly pruning after 
the flowering season, which is the time for cutting out crowd- 
ing branches. 


Wellesley, Mass. H. G. 


Clematis paniculata.—In urging the advantage of grafting as 
a means of propagating this plant it ought to be said that the 
stock used is merely a vehicle to carry the scion during the 
infancy ofthe plant. When grafted plants are set out care should 
always be taken to place the point of union beneath the soil, 
and an examination at the end of the first season’s growth will 
soon show that Clematis paniculata has thrown out a quantity 
of its thick, thong-like roots, and that the foreign root is 
already superseded and speedily becomes of little or no use 
to the plant. Mr. Hatfield says truly that C. Janiculata varies 
considerably when raised from seed, and I have seen seedling 
forms with a distinct variegation or venation of the foliage, 
the centre of the leaves being distinctly marked with blotches 
of alighter green. And yet it is difficult to imagine anything 
more beautiful than the typical plant as a perfectly hardy 
climber. " 

South Lancaster, Mass. 


E. O. Or pet. 
The Forest. 
Forest-policy Abroad.—III. 


N France, which stands with Germany at the head of the 
nations as regards thoroughness of forest-policy, the large 

extent of Government and other public forests is in excellent 
condition. The training of French foresters, and, to some 
extent, the treatment of French forests, differ widely from 
those which distinguish Prussia, as indeed the genius of the 
people would naturally lead us to expect. That this training 
extends over two years instead of the six to eight spent by the 
Prussian candidates, cannot but make the task of national for- 
est-administration seem lighter, especially in view of the ad- 
mirable, and very often the wonderful, results which the 
French forest-officers have achieved. Perhaps their most 
brilliant work has been accomplished in the correction of the 
torrents in the Alps, Pyrenees and Cevennes, in the course of 
which over 350,000 acres have been rewooded under difficul- 
ties which seem almost insurmountable. Of the total cost to 
the French Government, some 50,000,000 of francs, about one- 
half was consumed in engineering works whose direct object 
was to make the replanting of the drainage areas of torrents 
possible. ‘‘The forest thus restored to its natural place is 
alone able,” says an eminent French authority, ‘to maintain 
the good, but precarious, results of the works of correction in 
the waterways themselves.” The disappearance of this forest, 
in the first place, may be traced, in most cases, directly to 
mountain pasturage, and the whole story of reboisement in 
France is full of the deepest interest in comparison with the 
past history and probable future of our mountain forests. 

Perhaps the closest analogy to our own conditions in the 
magnitude of the area to be treated, the difficulties presented 
by the character of the country and the prevalence of fire, and 
the nature of the opposition which it encountered, is to be 
found in the forest-administration of India, and that in spite of 
the tropical climate with which it has to deal. The history of 
the movement is comparatively fresh, and the fact that many 
problems remain as yet unsolved will scarcely detract from 
the interest and sympathy with which we may be led to re- 
gard it. : 

Systematic forest-management was begun in India about 
thirty-five years ago, under difficulties not unlike those which 
confront us now. An insufficient or a wrong conception of 
the interests involved, the personal bias of lumbermen, the 
alternating support and opposition of the men in power, were 
the chief obstacles with which it had to contend ; and against 
them were pitted the splendid perseverance and magnificent 
administrative powers of one man. The victory was brilliant, 
conclusive and lasting, and India has to thank Sir Dietrich 
Brandis for benefits whose value will go on increasing from 
age to age. 

“History has proved,” says Dr. Schlich, ‘ that the preserva- 
tion of an appropriate percentage of the area as forests can- 
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not be left to private enterprise in India, so that forest-con- 
servancy in that country has for some time past been regarded 
as a duty of the state. Of the total area of Government forests, 
which may perhaps amount to some 70,000,000 of acres, 55,- 
000,000 have been brought under the control of the Forest- 
Department. Of this area 33,000,000 are so-called reserved 
state forests—that is to say, areas which, under the existing 
forest-law, have been set aside as permanent forest-estates— 
while the remaining 22,000,000 are either protected or so- 
called unclassed state forests. These areas together comprise 
about eleven per cent. of the total area of the provinces in 
which they are situated. Rather more than half the area, or 
about six per cent., are strictly preserved and systematically 
managed forests.” 

The formation of these reserved state forests was the fist 
step in systematic forest-management, and it was carried out 
along lines which are typical. The forest-areas were first 
selected, following standards which cannot be enumerated 
here, then surveyed and demarcated on the ground, and 
finally established as reserved state forests by an act which 
provided, first, for the presentation, within a certain time, of 
all claims against the state forests ds demarcated; secondly, 
for their hearing and definite settlement; thirdly, that no pre- 
scriptive rights could accrue in reserved state forests after 
their declaration as such under the act; and, fourthly, for the 
special treatment of forest-offenses. 

These forests have been gradually brought under simple, 
but systematic, methods of management, which aim at effec- 
tive protection, an efficient system of regeneration and cheap 
transportation, the whole under well considered and method- 
ical working plans. The forest-staff charged with carrying 
these plans into effect draws its controlling officers from Eng- 
land, but the executive and protective work is done by natives, 
since they alone are equal to the physical Jabor in so warm a 
climate. The results of this enlightened policy are conspicu- 
ous, not only in the great fact that the forests yield, and will 
permanently yield, the supply of timber and forest-produce 
which the population requires, but also in the beginning which 
has been made toward regulating the water-supply in the 
mountains, and in the increasing capital value and annual net 
revenue of the state forests. This last has reached the verge 
of half a million sterling, and it is believed by the men best 
fitted to judge, that the forest-revenue will increase at least 
four times during the next quarter of a century. 

There are two other facts resulting from the forest-policy of 
India which are of special significance to us as citizens of a 
country where any interference by the Government with pri- 
vate rights would be so vigorously resented, and where private 
enterprise must consequently play so conspicuous a part: 
First, a body of efficient and experienced officers of all grades 
has gradually been formed in the state forests whose services 
are available for the management of private forests, and of 
communal forests when the time shall come to form them ; 
secondly, the example set by the well-managed state forests 
and the steadily increasing revenue which they yield have 
induced native and other forest-proprietors to imitate the state. 
The trained foresters, without whom so laudable a purpose 
must fail, are at hand, and the whole situation argues most 
favorably for the future prosperity of the country. 

It has been impossible to do more than glance at the chicf 
points of forest-policy in a few of the many lands which teem 
with interest in this respect. I would gladly have called atten- 
tion to Austria, where an excellent forest-service upholds the 
general principles which we have seen exemplified elsewhere, 
and to Italy, where the sale of government forests, forced on 
the state by the pressure of financial necessity, is beginning to 
bear evil fruit. A circle of lands around the Mediterranean 
might have been cited to instance the calamitous results of 
deforestation, and from some of them still further proof might 
have been adduced to show at what a cost such errors must 
be repaired. But the countries which have distanced us on 
the road toward a rational forest-policy might better have 
claimed our attention. 

Without confining ourselves to Europe, where we might 
have stopped to glance at Sweden, whose Government has 
recognized its obligations as a forest-proprietor, and where 
even Russia could have shown us the beginnings of conserva- 
tive forestry, we might have found in Japan an organized 
forest-administration, with a forest-school at Tokio. Cape 
Colony has an efficient forest-staff, thanks to which the Govern- 
ment is in receipt of a net revenue from the management of 
its forests, and Natal has recently engaged a German forest- 
officer to take charge of its interests in that line. Victoria has 
a reserved state forest, and New South Wales, Queensland and 
Tasmania have followed her lead in the appointment of 
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forest-officers. New Zealand has taken the examples of the 
colonies of eastern Australia, and Ceylon, Java, the Fiji Islands 
and others have made steps in the right direction. 

Dr. Schlich’s statement of the destructive tendencies of 
private forest-ownership in India might with equal truth have 
been made as a general proposition. It is the salient fact 
which the history of the forests of the earth seems to teach ; 
but nowhere have the proofs of its truth taken such gigantic 
proportions as in the United States to-day. Evenin Germany, 
where the state has done its utmost to surround them with 
every possible safeguard, the wood-lands of private proprietors 
are steadily decreasing both in area and in quality. A second 
great fact, which is of equal and immediate significance to us 
in America, is that the countries which have been successful in 
forest-preservation have been so along the lines of forest- 
management. The first and most evident function of the for- 
est is to produce wood, and no scheme which leaves out of 
account the imperative and legitimate demand for forest-pro- 
duce is likely to meet with the support of a people as practical 
as ourown. The forests which are most profitably used are 
the forests which are best preserved. These truths have 
never had the currency with us which their importance has 
deserved, and as a result we have been hastening along a road 
whose end is painfully apparent. We are surrounded by the 
calamitous results of the course that we are now pursuing. 
In fact, itseems as though there were almost no civilized or 
semi-civilized country in either hemisphere which cannot 
stand to us as an example ora warning. To this great truth 
they bear witness with united voice: The care of the forests 
is the duty of the nation. 


New York. Gifford Pinchot. 


Correspondence. 
The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—GARDEN AND Forest for December 24th, 1890, contains 
a letter from Charles Naudin, in which he recommends the 
introduction into the United States of the European Pigmy 
Owl, or Chevéche, the scientific name of which he gives as 
“ Stryx passerina, Linneus.” Strix passerina of Linnzus 
(1758) is the Glaucidium passerinum of modern authors, while 
Strix passerina of Gmelin (1776) is at present known as Carine 
noctua, a 

It is not quite clear which species is really meant, but this 
matters little so far as the proposed scheme of introduction is 
concerned, both species inhabiting France, and both feeding 
largely on small birds, particularly such species as make their 
nests In holes or cavities. It is not likely that the introduction 
of either of these small owls into the United States would go 
far toward reducing the numbers of English sparrows ; while, 
on the other hand, the experiment might be fraught with most 
unfortunate results. 

Our little wrens, bluebirds, titmice, and other species which 
nest in crevices, holes and artificial houses’ erected for their 
use in the vicinity of dwellings, would be destroyed as well as 
the sparrows. 

One of our native owls—namely, the little Screech Owl 
(Megascops asio)—has taken up its residence in many cities 
and large towns infested with sparrows, and has learned to feed 
upon these pests in great numbers. Its presence may be en- 
couraged without incurring the risks attendant upon the intro- 
duction of exotic species. The importation of exotic birds, 
with a view of setting them at liberty in our own land, should 
always be regarded with suspicion, as likely to be followed by 
disastrous results. 


Department of Agriculture, 


C. Hart Merriam, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Madrofia in Winter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Among the broad-leaved evergreen trees of the Pacific 
coast none are handsomer perhaps than the Madrofia 
(see illustration in GARDEN AND FOREST, iii. 515), and it 
is peculiarly bright and beautiful here during the winter 
months. Unlike the Ash, the Alder and the Maple, the Ma- 
drofia is found in the driest and sunniest localities upon the 
hill-sides as well as in the denser forests along the foot-hill 
streams. Even on these drier ridges, where the forestis more 
open, the Madrofia is quite abundant, and always forms a 
charming feature of toe lnadesnoe. Especially is this the case 
in the winter, when the bright green of its leaves are in pleas- 
ant contrast with the sombre hues of the huge conifers of this 
region, or with its leafless neighbors among the deciduous 
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trees. But in the denser forests of mingled evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees along the foot-hill streams the Madrofia is most 
abundant, and here in the dim light, where the rich and varied 
foliage of evergreen shrubbery hangs above a living carpet of 
moss and trailing plants, its presence wonderfully increases the 
charm of it all. [ts large, handsome leaves are of the glossiest 
green. Its great, almost naked, branches are clad in the dain- 
tiest and closest fitting bark, soft, velvety, smooth and con- 
spicuously clean, a garment scarcely thicker than writing 
paper, and ranging through a variety of colors, from almost 
pure white through the most beautiful and delicateshades and 
tints which I can only describe as drab to pea-green, yellow- 
green and buff to cinnamon and red. 

Here the Madrofia, the type of all that is loveliest in sylvan 
life, is so abundant, that with its leafy wealth on every hand, 
we are made to believe, even in the winter months, that by 
some magic we have been transported to some semi-tropical 
land. JBerberis Aguifolium, the handsome * Holly-leaved 
Mahonia, with us called Oregon Grape; 2. nervosa, the low 
Oregon Grape, the prettiest little plant, perhaps, of its genus ; 
Micromeria Douglassii, the sweet-scented yerba buena; 
Linnea borealis, the pretty little Twin-flower, known and loved 
the world around ; Whipplea modesta; Synthyris; Gaultheria 
Shalion, the Salal; Chimapila umbellata, the Prince’s Pine, and 
a host of other evergreen, shrubby and trailing plants, lend the 
charm of their bright foliage to this deception. 

Wimer, Ore. E. W. Hammond. 


Periodical Literature. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for January .we find a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Elisha Mitchell, who deserves to 
be more widely known to American lovers of nature than we 
believe to be the case. Dr. Mitchell was born in Connecticut 
in the year 1793, was graduated from Yale College in 1813, and, 
after being licensed to preach by the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, accepted, in 1818, the post of Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, in 
that state. Here he remained until the end of his life, a period 
of thirty-nine years, being transferred, however, in 1825 to the 
chair of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology. These facts 
imply great breadth of learning, which indeed he possessed ; 
but natural science was his favorite study, and, though not a 
titular professor of botany, he was an enthusiastic and accom- 
plished botanist. One of his biographers has said that “‘ when 
he died he was known in almost every part of North Carolina, 
and he left no one behind him better acquainted with its 
mountains, valleys and plains; its birds, beasts, bugs, fishes 
and shells; its trees, flowers, vines and mosses; its rocks, 
stones, sands, clays and marls. Although in Si/liman’s —, 
nal, and in other periodicals less prominent, but circulating 
more widely nearer home, he published many of his discov- 
eries concerning North Carolina, yet it is to be regretted that 
he did not print more and in a more permanent form. It 
would doubtless have thus appeared that he knew, and per- 
haps justly estimated the worth of, many facts which much 
later investigators have proclaimed as their own remarkable 
discoveries. But the information that he gathered was for his 
own enjoyment and for the instruction of his pupils. On these 
he lavished, to their utmost capacity for reception, the knowl- 
edge that he had gathered by his widely extended observations, 
and had stored up mainly in the recesses of his own singularly 
retentive memory.” In the extracts from his note-books and 
the comments of his friends, which are given in the article 
from which we quote, it is interesting—in these days of per- 
haps excessive specialization—to read how all the natural 
sciences went hand in hand in his mind and his daily labors. 
In one memorandum book he wrote, when preparing for a 
journey: ‘Objects of attention—geology, botany, height of 
the mountains, positions by trigonometry; woods, as the Fir, 
Spruce, Magnolia, Birch ; fish, especially trout; springs; biog- 
raphy,” andsoon. And among his baggage he notes ‘‘ two 
barometers, a quadrant, a vasculum for plants and a hammer 
for rocks.” Of course a man whose energies, no matter how 
great they may be, are thus widely spread, can rarely reach 
the highest eminence in any one branch; but in a little known 
and interesting region, where scholars and explorers were 
few, such a many-sided absorber as Dr. Mitchell was especially 
able to do good service to science, and his own pleasure must 
have been infinitely greater than that of the most devoted 
specialist. His most noteworthy claim to remembrance was his 
service in ascertaining the exact altitude of the highest peak in 
the Appalachian range, that peak of the Black Mountain in 
Yancey County, North Carolina, which is loftier even than 
Mount Washington. It was at first generally known in the 
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neighborhood as Mount Mitchell or Mitchell’s High Peak, 
although after his explorations in 1844 this name was attached 
to another, which is rightly ‘‘ Party Knob.” Prompted by con- 
troversies with regard to the justness of his calculations and 
the exact peak whence they had been made, Dr. Mitchell made 
a fifth ascent of the mountain in 1857, and then lost his life, 
probably falling in a storm into the pool where, some time 
afterward, his Say was found, at the foot of the falls now 
called by his name. A year later his remains were removed 
from the graveyard at Asheville and buried beneath the Balsam 
Fir whence his famous observations had been taken on the 
very top of the highest peak of the mountain. His name was 
definitely given to this peak by the United States Geological 
Survey of 1881-1882, and there his monument, a simple shaft 
twelve feet in height, will long stand on the most elevated 
spot in eastern North America. 

We may add that Dr. Elisha Mitchell, or Professor Mitchell, 
as he is more often called, should not be confounded with Dr. 
John Mitchell, a Virginian botanist of earlier date, for whom 
his correspondent, Linnzus, named our pretty Partridge-berry. 


Notes. 


It is stated that Mr. Ruskin maintains a Cherry-orchard solely 
for the benefit of the birds on his estate. 


In a late bulletin issued by the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Professor Halsted describes nine distinct 
kinds of Fungus which attack the Sweet Potato and cause it to 
rot. 


An olive-oil factory is soon to be built in Sonoma County, 
California, by a company which now has sixty acres of six-year- 
old Olive-trees and is planting 700 acres more. The plant will 
cost $250,000. 

The leaves of Daboisia Hopwoodii, an Australian shrub, are 
chewed by the natives in the same way that the leaves of 
Tobacco are chewed, and bid fair, it is said, to become a rival 
to Tobacco. They contain an alkaloid, piturine, which is 
identical or closely related to nicotine, the action of the two 
being in every respect identical. 


The newest Oxalis, which was introduced to the trade in 
Europe by Herr Dammann, is O. sensitiva, and, says a foreign 
periodical, ‘‘is even more beautiful and interesting, as regards 
its foliage, than Mimosa pudica. The finely cut leaves are in 
almost constant motion, and fall together at the slightest 
touch. They form charming frills around the clusters of yel- 
low flowers.” Like the common Oxalis, this is a wood-plant, 
which can easily be cultivated even in shady localities. 


The Revue des Sciences Naturelles Appliguées says that 
among the food-producing plants valued in Abyssinia, but 
elsewhere unknown or little prized, are: Coleus tuberosus, A. 
Rich., which has fleshy tubers resembling the potato in taste, 
although not in shape, and is grown at an elevation of from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea; Brachystelma lineare, A. Rich., 
which grows in moist shady situations in the valleys and 
furnishes large fleshy tubers; Campanula esculenta, A. Rich., 
the roots of which are eaten, and Cyanotis Abyssinica, A. Rich. 
(Commelina hirsuta, Hochst.), which is also a tuber-bearing 
plant. 


Some of the lessons drawn by the American Agriculturist 
from the immense crops of Potatoes grownin competition for 
the prizes offered by that paper are: That cutting the seed- 
potatoes into sets with two eyes each gives most general satisfac- 
tion; that large or medium sized potatoes are best for planting ; 
that the sets should be slightly sprouted before being planted, 
although they should be cut before the sprouts have started ; 
that planting should be delayed until settled weather; that 
placing the sets directly upon stable manure is bad practice, 
and that concentrated commercial fertilizers are better as a 
rule than stable manure, 


The December issue of Hooker’s /cones Plantarum is 
devoted to figures and descriptions of Indian Orchids of the 
genera Dendrobium and Bulbophyllum, the descriptions being 
supplied by Sir Joseph Hooker, who is now engaged in study- 
ing these plants for the Floraof India. Of the species included 
in this part only Dendrobium Moulmeinense is of garden inter- 
est, all the others being supplied with small and inconspicu- 
ous flowers. D. Moulmeinense belongs to the same group as 
D. dixanthum and is a native of the same country, differing, 
however, from that species in its more slender stems, pendu- 
lous habit and deeper fimbriation of the lip. 


The Directors of the Madison Square Garden Company 
announce a grand competitive Chrysanthemum show, to be 
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held on November Ist, 1891. The company offers $1,500 to 
be given in prizes, and a large number of ladies well known 
in society are aiding the project by their influence, as well as. 
by liberal contributions to the prize fund. Nowhere in the 
country are Chrysanthemums grown in greater perfection 
than in the neighborhood of this city, and it is to be hoped that 
next autumn a display will be made which will at least equal in 
merit the shows in Philadelphia and Boston, not to speak of a 
dozen less important places. The managers of this enterprise 
are to be commended for this seasonable announcement of 
their plans. 


The Northern California Citrus Fair is now in progress at 
Marysville, and here there are to be seen displays of oranges, 
lemons and other semi-tropical fruit, grown in places which 
have the same latitude as St. Louis or Kansas City. No pro- 
tection of hedges has been given to Orange-groves, and grow- 
ers declare that their losses from frost have been no heavier 
than they have been in Los Angeles or San Bernardino. One 
of the singular features of the fair is the presence of beautiful 
oranges from the foot-hills of Placer County, once the fore- 
most mining county of the state. Old mining ditches and 
flumes have been repaired and are now used to irrigate 
orchards. If the original gold-hunters could return they 
would be amazed to find their old prospecting grounds trans- 
formed into groves of tropical fruit. 


The London 7Zelegraph said not long ago: “ An individual 
living in the Department of Aveyron, France, struck by the 
high price at which mushrooms were being sold in his district, 
conceived the idea of fabricating the delicacy out of turnips. 
He cut the turnips into rounds, dried them, and, after giving 
them a dab of the paint-brush, disposed of them to unsus- 
pecting customers as the genuine article. For some time he 
drove a thriving trade, but, unluckily for him, he one day sold 
a batch to a gourmet who was not so easily to be taken in. 
Indignant at the trick played on him, the gourmet brought an 
action which has just resulted in the condemnation of the 
mushroom-manufacturer to two months’ imprisonment. It 
was in vain that he pleaded that he had enabled his fellow 
citizens to regale themselves on a vegetable which they 
regarded as a good specimen of the mushroom at a cost far 
below that commanded by the real article. Vain, too, were 
his efforts to demonstrate that his mushrooms could be con- 
sumed without entailing disastrous consequences on lovers of 
the delicacy. The court turned a deaf ear to his specious 
arguments, and has allowed him two months’ leisure to medi- 
tate on the error of substituting dried turnips for honest 
mushrooms.” 


In an interesting article on Anemones, published in the 
December number of the ///ustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna, 
Dr. Carl Mueller says of Anemone coronaria that it grows in 
western and southern France, in Italy, Dalmatia, Turkey, 
Greece and the Levantine countries, as well as in Algiers, but 
then explains that one thinks of it especially as the character- 
istic flower of Palestine. Here, he says, ‘it as commonly 
grows wild as about Smyrna and in Asia Minor, spreading far 
and wide as the most beautiful of spring blossoms, growing 
on chalk soil along the edges of shrubbery. We cannot won- 
der that it was already in ancient times a favorite of the inhab- 
itants and excited in poetic minds sensations such as can only 
be excited by surprising beauty. ‘7am the Rose of Sharon and 
the Lily of the valleys,’ sings the first verse of the second 
chapter of Solomon’s Song, and there can be no doubt to-day 
what is here meant by the Rose of Sharon. It was an Ameri- 
can, Fiske P. Brewer, who decided this question, Narcissus 
Tazetta, which likewise grows in Palestine, having previously 
been considered the Biblical flower. This gentleman, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Review of 1886, while traveling in the 
year 1859 from Jaffa to Ranleh, came upona place wherea 
considerable expanse of ground was half covered with brilliant 
red flowers. At the sight of them some of his native com- 
panions immediately exclaimed ‘ Roses of Sharon’; and, when 
he inquired about the name, he was told that the Anemone 
was there universally so called. In truth it would not be easy 
otherwise to speak of a Rose in Palestine, for native Roses do 
not exist there—at least not where they would justify the asso- 
ciation of the Plain of Sharon with their name. Wild Roses 
are found in Palestine only on Lebanon, or where, here and 
there, &. centifolia is cultivated for the production of attar, as 
in the Wadi-el-Werd (Rose-valley) near Hebron. According 
to Ebers and Guthe, in their ‘ Palestine,’ the translations of the 
Bible often use the word Rose where there is no warrant for 
understanding by ita true Rose. The Roses of Persia and 
per were not introduced into Palestine before the Grecian 
period.” 
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‘*THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 





The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


Sr BRASMUS WILSON, ERS, NEW CATALOGUE OF 
set ane HIGH'|CLASS SEEDS 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons FOR 1661; 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the Containing v the Novelties of the aaa both in 


following is egetable and Flower Seeds. 


Tae Owcy Testimomiat He Ever Gave JM THORBURN & Co. JE SOHNS? NEWYORK, 


“If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
the Bsc osition questioned—it is well also that we should 
am. 


cae, eee A CREAT INVENTION, 


"We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 


lexion, who had never washed her face with soap all The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 
er life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 
of grease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 


with rose water. Of course we did not care to look tou tt 55 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, fer 
soap is the food ofthe skin. 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, Light, Handsome, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but C l ean, D u rab l e, 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the enim 


displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. Ch €a p, U nbrea kable 7 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find “ar aman, 


Sole Manufacturers: 
A Name Engraven on the Memory of the 


Oldest Inhabitant F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


PE A mS Wholesale Agents: 
& R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


PEARE’ BOAR 1 20 setts of He nitest and most AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 


careful manufacture, and the 
most refreshing and agreeable of balms WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 


toe the skin.*’ 


JA SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples Peers Cherries, Plum Cur- 
; - : “Or. f Se 26 | culia preven y spraying w e EX 
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g 

CK SF. YER; also injurious insects which infes 

Currants Gooseberries, erries and Strawberries. PERFECT 

FREE ALO ATA AE COURTS IED oun tarp 

URNETT’ 

SB eeRFECTy Ss HE February issue (1891) of Tue American 
PU GarDEN will be especially devoted to 
Standard jr; 


ruit Trees, Vines and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 
Address, WM. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 
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te Flavoring Orchids. It will be racy, artistic, in- 

HLY <9 ? stru tive, correct. For the first time in this 


EXTR i +S country the question, “ What is an Orchid?” 


will be answered. Among the notable fea- 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
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tures of the issue will be the following arti- 
FULL MEASURE. 


cles and discussions : 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Josepn Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 


A General View of the Orchid Pamily. 
Orchids at the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
in Brazil. 


Orchids for Beginners. 
Cypripediums. 

ods of Crossing Orchids. 
Orchids in California. 
Construction of Orchid Houses and Treatment of 
Orchid Pests. 


The number will also contain an account 
of the Government Seed Bureau, by the ex- 


knowing them the best to be found in the market. Chief of the Division. Every horticulturist should ,read this article. * The 
number will be beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.00a year; 20 cts. per copy. 


School t Cookery, mt Street 
Chool of Cookery, Tremont Street | 1. club with “Garden and Forest,"$5. The Rural Publishing Co., Times Building, New York. 


From Professor Biot. 


A good dish is often ppetied or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two 
years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, 
above all others.” 


BURNETT’S EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 
and Dry ts generally throughout the United 
States; o in many foreign countries. 

Do not opeent the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but in apes obtaining BURNETT'S, as 
they are THE BEST. 


HARDY DAY-BLOGMING MOON FLOWER. 
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PLANT 


TREES IN WINTER’ 


here, climate it. 
We have in es storage h rw Bes rob 
e tal. CRs, 


and are prepared to ship orders time during the 
winter. Lilustrated and descriptive priced ¢ Catalogue Free. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Established over Fifty Years. (Mention this paper. ) 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


YOU MAY BELIEVE IN 


FREE TRADE 


If so you will be pleased to know 
The tariff on seeds has not increased, 
But you must admit that 


PROTECTION 


To the interests of Farm and Garden 
Demands the use of GOOD SEEDS. 
If you want the Best write for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual jos 


With honest descriptions and illustrations. 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE4 CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What Advertisers Say 


As indicative of the value of GArpEN AND Forest as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited tu the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 


“Orders of the best class ; 
pay. 
21 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have used the advertisie columns of GARDEN 
AnD Forest, and the results .y~ Be satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


large buyers and good 


**Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 
No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find GarpEn AND Forest a good—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its 
readers are the most intelligent.—F. E. McAuister. 


“A Paper with Character.” 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Appreciating the character of your paper, we have to- 
day ordered a two-inch advertisement for thirteen times 
(different every week), instead of five times every other 
week as before.—W. Atiee Burree & Co. 


“A most satisfactory result.” 


New York. 
Contrary to our usual custom, we gave GARDEN AND 
Forest an advertisement some time since, and the re- 
sult has been most satisfactory. Please continue our 
advertisement every week for next year.—VANHORNE, 


Grirren & Co. 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 
60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in Garpen AND Forest we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.—Perer Durver & Co. 


“Its High Standard of Excellence attracts a highly 
intelligent class of readers.” 
Fulton, cor. William St, N. Y. 
We feel that from ‘he high standard of excellence 
maintained by Garpgn anv Forest it must necessarily 
highly j intelligent reading class. As these are 
le we wigh to reach, we have used the paper 
to time for advertising purposes, and with 
good results.—F. W. Drvor & Co: 


For terms, eic., address Serpe AND Forest Pus- 
Lisninc Ce., Tribune Building, N 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING C0., 


Tribune Building, New York. 


Garden and Forest. 


WE WANT A NAME 


bata a suitable name is suggested 
we shall-cal! this To- 


third natural size, 
We will pay $2 


rchasers are enti 


Pa to send 
Ietobe 
Fall Bret r ist, st 1801. and will bo, consid ered by a capable ani 


conditions for entering the names for com) 


e of New Tomato No. “ 400,’ 


[NuMBER 152. 


ey TOMATO 


The No. “ 400” is the largest! 
-and heaviest Tomato Known. In 
‘fact it is so Solid as to 

be almost seed 

: less. Color 

rich, dark, 

erim- 

son 


nearly 2 Ibs, each 


0.00 ne the best name ougpenes | for this grand new new Tomato. 
ina ~~ ‘for each and e very, 


et the The names can be sent in any time before 
Zucsereted comeaithon. of three, who shall award the prize 
sition Ww will be given on every packet of seed. 
free by mail. 


Pric packet 
a% With every order for a singie Genyra or motes. _ a wilPaice 3 sere without © L charge a copy of our 


magnificent New Catalogue of ae 
which is 25 cents, on ‘condition 


0SES 


All the Best, New and Standard Varieties of 
J. B. Verrone; Mme. Martha du Bour 


Steck. 


e 
wire aR THEG 


EN” for 1891, the value alone of 
n what oan you Saw this ‘sdvertisement: = 


14 pANDr 
TOR SE 


SHRUBS 
Seeds, Etc. 


ust 


HARDY 


PLANTS 


; Mme. Augu 


Legros; Mme. Phillip Kuntz; May R vers; Oscar Il.; 
James Wilson, (the Yellow Mermet.) 


Mrs 
We offer A 4 ©, Sunes everyw 


ere extra inducements. 


810 order by express secures $8 worth of Plants FREE. 


88 order secures 86 
fine variety, all 
20 Gerani 


ums, 
12 Varieties of Begonias, 1 
12 Fancy Roses : 


worth 


FREE. at er orders in proportion 
labeled 81 rysanthemuamss, all labeled uy 
1 6 Carnations, : 1 
12 Hybrid Roses, * 2 


$2, worth £2.50, something new. 


Our new illustrated Catalogue contains much valuable information. Write 
fot it and secure a check for the qetebensed Rese, MRS. JAMES WILSON, 
o be given Free with first order. 


_GAUSE JSE & BISSEL! BISSELLwicczs, RICHMOND, IND. 


TRE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 


Yes our Seeds are THE B EST. there is, that’s all— 
you p 


none can be better, and i ant them onc 
want them again, 
no fear of that. 


especially Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, Hardy Plants, etc,, are kn 


OUR SEEDS, ROSES, > am am ao 


e, you will 


SEEDS 


own pit em po ee yom and sent everywhere fostpaid. 


If you don’t know a better place, send your orders to us, but first write for our NEW GUIDE—a valuable 


Book 124 pp. FREE, and see how much a little money w: 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the 
World for the treatment of Hair 
and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 

Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
rok Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose 
eins, Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples 
PF Blackheads, Barber'’sItch, Scars, 
Pittings,Powder Marks, Facial De- 

velopment, Sunken Cheeks, etc. Con- 
sultation free at office or by letter. 128 
page book on all skin and y 3 affections and their 

treatment sent sealed to et dress for 10 cts. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 wy ost 42d St., New York City. 
5 r 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Plants. 


: ptt ase 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


SEEDS REET 


illdo. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. WEST GROVE. PA. 


Well 
grown 
gspeci- 


Se of 
oe ee arge 
size; Nursery Trees, recen transplanted. 
The best varieties of Maples, Booch, Bias Elms, 
Nolias, Retinisporas, ceas, Pines, Th yete. 
Also 100 Variet ee of Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, Morrisville, Bricks Co., Pa. 
OnN. Y. Division of P. R. R., thirty miles from Phila. 


52 Years, 


\ POMONA” NURSERIES 


J Phen an ene nin - a: 
ieffer Japan m Russet an 
Idaho Penrs, Japan Wainuts, 
Hakdy Oranges, avd cther velusbis 
r valua! 
noveltize, Fruit and Nut I 
4 trees in avery OnrusuallaneosteokS 
all worthy Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants, &. Shade 
‘Trees, Orn: bn ~F/~— 4, &e. Titustrated Catalogue free 


wm, FPARRY, PARRY, wes. 


HRYSANTHEMUM 
AND BEGONIAS. 


aot Best in Cultivation. Choice Prize Chr 
d, 25c.; Mammoth poncole Seed, 35c. 
list. T. H. SPAULDING 


santhemum 
d for plant 
, Orange, W.J. Box 2000. 
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FARO ROOT 


—AND— 


AZALEAS, 


t and best stock in the world. Nearly all the 
ich steep 2 papved hardy in the vicinity of Boston 
icinsted is Nursery, and we have a supply of 
many hundred thousands of sturdy healthy plants, and 


aeons 


Azaleas, many thousands of the hand- 
a varieties. 


lauca, the bluest type, 
hundreds sods of oploeiad ceeding plants, 1% to 4 feet - 


cea concolor, 2, 3, 4 and 5 feet. 
» priced and descriptive, hoes 


AnTHONY WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery 


WOKING, ENCLAND. 


The Rhododendrons exhibited at the Centennial a 
——- were from Anthony Waterer, as are also 
fre Ris ~~ ~~’ and Azaleas in Rotten Row, Hyde 


PEDIN E the rreat foot remedy tor mak- 
ing the feet 9 @instant 
relief for cold or Derspiring fe Lage Al 
Shoe Stores, or sent o! 
famols package only a in_— llustrated 


THE PEDINE CO., World Building,N. Y. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
Falls or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
tama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

SOLID TRAINS between New York and Ch: 

No ch e of cars) VESTIBULED LIMI D 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
time and Lonpoees service. 

RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


P AIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
surface of any other paint, and will last four or aes 

times ually useful for anyiron wo 

circulars. Jos. IxOx CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey city 7. 


WM. C. STRONG 


HAS 


REES AND SHRUBS 


of choicest kinds, including all desirable 
Novelties, and of such quality that they 
do not need advertising. Addressat the 
new P.0., TA BAN, Masse. 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


4 tendate NTE 


7°9°&t- “ae 


Garden and Forest. 


NEW COPPER LABE 


Eeta Kose. 
Nephelod 


Vv. 


For PLANTS 0 TREES 


meager 2 and Imperishable.— 
. | Ne, AStamy 
co} 
aretwisted aro! 


nt and does 


out of cut of 
N°] 


No. 4—Pointed, for Orchids and Pot Piants.— 
$—Wired Tag for Orchids and Then —Pergrom $3.00, by by mail mail $2.35. 3 
extremely soft and pliable, and the name of the Plant is indented 
i poco ti heavily and holding the labebupon the fiat sur- 


The inseri ffaceable and ietporishable nnd and is clear and 
Our GA DEN. ‘AND FARM. MANUAL is one of the most complete SEED 
ALOG ES published.—-NEW GS in Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and TOOLS. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 217 & 219 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 


GLADIOLI, extra choice named sorts, in me 1, 
SNOW WHITE (NEW). 
strains are the finest in cultivation. 
— and Single. Over 500 named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country. 
IRIS GERMANICA. ery large collection "y all the finest sorts. 
IRIS SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color | Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 varieties of all the most choice and latest importations from 
wipap and other opesteten. 
are also ve! rge importers of HY A’ 


ry la , TULIPS, CROCUS, Etc., commonly ngewe - 
Dutch Bulbs for Fall Plantin and S ring display. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have a he y= 
Collection of HARDY e best rik 
of wows extant, 


, which for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. 
DAHLIAS. orf over three acres, and our stock comprises nearly 1,000 varieties, the cream of this 
country and also of E En hh growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


v. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


‘tens White’ Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 


READY JAN. I, 1891, a New and Improved Edition, recently Enlarged, of 


KELWAY’S GREAL MANUAL 


oF HORTICULTURE # AGRICULTURE For (891. 


Invatuable to all Amateurs in Cardening and Farming; being a complete Tom 
descriptive and priced list of SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS, with USE- 
FUL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 


KELWAY & SON, Langport, Somerset, Eng 


P. & E. TRANSON, 
NURSERIES, 


ORLEANS, FRANCE, 
Beg to inform their American friends NEW LIST FOR 1890 & 1891 “then be had on application 


Mzssrs. KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 


5 & 7 S. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Sptalonme, contains Wholesale Prices of all the Pruit Tree Stocks; an_ extensive list of Fruit 


Trees, New and Climbers, the Hardiest sad 
; on their own Boots. Also. t Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 


, Small 
land 2% Years’ Seedlings, most useful for Nurserymen. @@The greatest attention given to packing. 


FAY om: GRAPES 


HEADQ UARTERS. 
NEW GRAPES Fritts! Ceulone vree GOS, JOSSEL YN, FREDONIAN MS 


BEST er eeae 
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ey, Mn 
Constable HC. 
SILKS. 


Ball and Dinner Dress Fabrics. 
VELOUTINES, SATINS, 


EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, 
GRENADINES, GAZES, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, 
WHITE AND COLORED BROCADES AND SATINS. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 
Mew York. 


MEEHANS’ NURSERIES. 


N?2 reader goes wrong who plants such ae the rarer 
trees and shrubs as Red-flowered Dogwood, Blood- 
leaved Japan Maple (on its own 
roots), Desmodium pendulifiorum, 
Weeping Dogwood, Styrax Japonica, 
Magnolia Frazeri or M. stellata, An- 
dromeda arborea, Cercidiphyilum, 
piven Joie, Hovenia dulcis, Ber- 
eris Thunbergii, Callicarpa pur- 
purea, Corylopsis spicata, Lonicera 
grandiflora; but the better plan be- 
fore ordering i is to send for our Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of Trees, Fruits and 
Hardy Flowers, price six cents. The 
Oak is owing n favor with plant- 
ers, 41 forms are descri in the catalogue. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SON, 


Germantown, Phila. 


CEE ALPEST 


PLANTS, CUTTINGS iS SEEDS 


In AMERICA. 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE (oS E er ee a 


—_ shown is the most magnificent fowsrin No in culti- Ss 
vation, either for the house OS ‘ate. for it is} \\ — A book on woods, containing, 
bloom every day in the year. house be trained actual and authentic specimens 
all around a window, and 

. a prepared so as “ 
beauty surpasses ev q show transverse, radial an 
ti with yellow, the most brilliant strik: tangential views of the in 
tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keep : (See fig. a, 6 and c), ——— 


Man E V | Ne trellis, strings ead ie from ‘ > - br pe A valuable for 
bask i -school or home. 
TT A flow nd foliage from the root of the branches. PREPARATIONS OF WOODS FOR STEREOPTICON AV> 


ity attract ev d WOODE 
limited, and this ofter will not appear if ready for the} plane aur a4 aay Sans SEN CROSS-SECTION CARS, 


will send them later; just when ~~ ee of strong pi B ants of the tree variety, ALKEADY emt = for’ fancy and business purposes. Send for 
BUDDE a Bisco” pe by —_ peev-peié, eee in good ge. , 80 cents each, two for can 
ve r¢ 
Tie GHEAT 3 SPIDER LILY, Siceente nice ran SLE Fetes moe ee Sp Oe eee 
of lovely, 
Foveitest - = ange bu lbs vi fragrance and s poouty. at ig one of thevaddest, aweets ~ ane See Fo 
} a: eat Sowers an soon bloom, 25 ree for paid, or —— 
50 cents w will ae send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Buperb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. NTING:- For Rime f- and Stock Fanciers, 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. rececengg ey em ys oo 
» Extrs, = chotee mixed ¢ Giedicins, flowering bulbs, Se. . Grand Lilies, 3 porte, inciuding a, 50c. ers, etc., a specialty. We have a large line of electrotype 
ew juble Pear roses ‘acti, diff *, 50e. — sale. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, Soc. 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 5@e. bed for Mitasarating, your wor a bao aad per 100d wp. 
SPECIAL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to inteeSace guy Supestes . We will send, Derey's Eleetrie Printing “Works, Syracuse, N. 
= . poot-geld, ever eve’ os . pe only $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus. — 
santhemuins, es, 
GUA BLUE CATALOGUE, Jciescvis, exaids, axe siakkireetaa'? Srantanen s SUPERIOR 
it engravings, Sti Eithog sph Covers and large colored plates. We : 
oaert tine at fin Sevelties in in Flowers, Vegetabl ies and Fru’ Fruits 4 re Wine! Floral 


Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phioxes, Water Plants, "New Roses, é 
ete. collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shru This elegant and 


Also greatest ive Catalogue 
will be sent for onl hich is apart fd las eet to 0s, ov ‘ou order here offered 
nad nok foro Ontelteen Teele beans ‘Address . 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., Nl. Y. 
PRESSEY’S BROODER FOREIGN GRAPE VINES FOR GRAPERIES. 


The Cheapest and the Best. Splendid one and two year old Vines, true to name, 
Hammonton Incubators, two sizes, and ee each. | on api agate ae aes ” 
Langshan fowls and eggs for sale. Circulars f HENRY A. DREER, 

G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. 7. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





